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By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 
The Hopkins chap- 


ter of Active Minds held 
Send Silence Packing 
(SSP) to commemorate 
the 1,100 college students 
who commit suicide ev- 
ery year. The organiza- 
tion placed backpacks on 
the Beach on April 21 to 
represent those who have 
taken their own lives. 
Hopkins is the eighth 
school visited by the or- 
ganization this spring 
during its 11-college tour 
in the southern United 
_ States, 


Stories from the people 
who had experienced the 
loss of a loved one from 
suicide were attached to 


the backpacks. Signs on — 


the Beach accompanied 
the backpacks that read, 
“We may often suffer in 
silence, but we do not 
suffer alone,” “Never be 
afraid to ask for help” and 
“T am alive today because 
my parents and friends 
saw depression signs and 
got me help.” 

Casey O'Neill, a road 
staffer for SSP’s spring 
tour, said that the back- 
packs are intended to dis- 
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SEND SILENCE PACKING 


and hetp reduce cotege student suicide 
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Send Silence Packing covered the Beach with backpacks to memorialize the lives of thé 1,100 college students who commit suicide each year. 


Active Minds challenges college suicide stigma 


college suicide. 

She described what had 
originally inspired SSP. 

“The inspiration for 
this event came from 
the famous AIDS quilt 
that was in D.C. and all 
throughout the globe,” 
O'Neill said. 

John Hughes, the 
president of Active 
Minds’ Hopkins chapter, 
said SSP’s purpose was 
to generate awareness 
and break down the stig- 
ma surrounding mental 
health issues and sui- 
cide, some of which are 
specific to the Hopkins 
community. 
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University ends Hopi tig lene 


By KELSEY KO 
Staff Writer 


Due to the smaller in- 
coming freshman class, 
the Hopkins Inn will not 
house students for the 
2016-2017 school year. 
~The University uses 
the Hopkins Inn as 
overflow housing when 
the incoming class size 
is projected to be larg- 
er than 1300 students. 
Tracey Angel, director of 
housing and operations, 
discussed the purpose 
of the Hopkins Inn in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

“Tn 2012, the class over 
enrolled by 82 and in 2014 
by 96, for example,” Angel 
wrote.,“Based’on the pro- 
jected class size of 1300, 
the freshmen for Fall 2016 
will be housed in AMR I 
and II, Buildings A and B, 
Wolman and 3 wings in 
McCoy (Terrace, 1E and 
2E). There will be some 
triples in Buildings . A and 
B; but not too many.” 
~The University does 
not own the Hopkins Inn. 
Johns Hopkins Facilities 
& Real Estate (JHFRE) 


has been leasing it yearly - 


from Stratford University. 

= Angel emphasized that 

the University will spend 

less money by ending the 

— Tease of the Hopkins Inn 
next year. 

“Tt isn’t that we save 
money by not leasing the 
Hopkins Inn. It is that 
we do not lose money by 
renting it,” Angel wrote. 

ere are a lot of expens- 
involved in the rental 
ofthe Inn.” 


Angel A lained the 
ious expenses and 
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The Hopkins Inn will become a hotel instead of housing students. 


extra efforts associated 
with leasing and main- 
taining the Hopkins Inn 
every year. This includes 
not only the mainte- 
nance and leasing price, 
but also-the costs associ- 
ated with hiring addi- 
tional RAs and security. 

“When we choose to 
use the Inn, 
expenses are higher than 
the residence halls for 
the 60 students who re- 
side there,” Angel wrote. 
“There is additional 
work... including 
housing office making as- 
signments, contracting for 
additional security, laun- 
dry and addressing stu- 
dent concerns, residential 
life staffing and program- 
ming, and the facilities 
and maintenance issues 
over and above - what 
housing maintenance and 
custodial staff normally 
maintain.” 


Freshmen currently liv- 


ing in the Hopkins Inn re- 


sponded with mixed reac-_ 


tions to the news that the 


building would be clos- | 


ing next year. Freshman _ 
Ryan Lucas" explained 


the related . 


the . 


that living in the hotel 
during his freshmen year 
made the transition to 
college more difficult. 
“While I've managed 
to turn it into a slight 
positive, it definitely is 
isolating and has taken 
away from.my social ex- 
perience,” Lucas wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “It was lacking in ina 
lot of ways.” 
Freshman 
quierdo —_ acknowledged 
Lucas’ sentiments, but 
See HOP INN, pace A5 
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“There’s quite a bit | 


of stigma. There’s also 
quite a bit of flippancy. I 


don’t think people take | 
| pledged to increase in- 


mental illness very seri- 
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Pugh beats Dixon in 
mayoral primary 


By PETER JI 


‘Staff Writer 


State Senator Catherine 
Pugh is now Baltimore’s 
presumptive mayor-elect 
after her victory in the 
Democratic mayoral pri- 
mary on Tuesday. 

Current presidential 
front-runners © Republi- 
can Donald Trump and 


‘Democrat Hillary Clinton 


continued to solidify their 
leads, winning Maryland. 

Pugh defeated a 
crowded field of Demo- 
crats, including former 
mayor Sheila Dixon, who 
was forced out of office in 
2010 because of an embez- 
zlement conviction. Pugh 
received 36.8 percent of 
the vote and beat Dixon 
by 2.4 percent. The rest of 
the candidates received 
less than 12 percent of the 
vote each. 


Pugh’s platform 


ously on this campus. | vestment in Baltimore's 
When people talk about | public schools and _ its 
how stressful their ac- | economy, restore police- 
demics are or how much | 
| reduce the crime rate. 


See SILENCE, pace A6 


community relations and 


During her 15 years of 
public office, Pugh has 
served on the Baltimore 
City Council, the Mary- 
land General Assembly 
and as Senate Majority 
Leader. She has also been 
active outside of public 
office, directing various 
initiatives in support of 
academic programs and 


scholarships for Ballti- 
more’s youth. 
Former WBAL. radio 


anchor Alan Walden won 
the Republican mayoral 
nomination. However, in 
a city where Democrats 
outnumber Republicans 
ten to one, he is unlikely 
to win in November. 

The election turn- 
out numbered roughly 
130,000 in both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican 
mayoral races, a signifi- 
cant increase from previ- 
ous years. 

Pugh’s victory has 
been# attributed to a 
strong ground game 
and the accumulation 
of many endorsements 
from prominent local 

See ELECTION, pace A5 


Bree Newsome pushes Low voter 


Staff Writer 


Activist and filmmak- 
er Bree Newsome spoke 
about her experiences as 
a community organizer 
and promoter of social 
justice on Wednesday at 
Shriver Hall. 

Newsome is famous 
for illegally taking down 
confederate — battle 
flag at the South Carolina 
State House in 2015. The 
event was a continuation 
of the JHU Forums on 
Race in America. — 

Newsome began by 
addressing the meaning 


oping race consciousness 
in society. 

“So what does it mean 
to be conscious? It means 
to be aware of unconscious 
behavior. I am aware that 
Im a black woman, but I 
am also aware that race 
as it is understood by the 
United States is a social 
construct,” Newsome said. 
“T am aware that I am liv- 
ing in a particular place in 
human time and history 
that racism, the belief that 
all members of each race 
possess characteristics or 
abilities specific to that 
race especially in distin- 
guishing those races as 
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Should you post to Facebook? 


Gillian Lelchuk asks 
Facebook users to 


think before they share 
political posts - or not 


share at all. 


OPINIONS, PAGE A11 


| and importance of devel- , 


- superior or inferior than 


other races, is a defining | 
element of cultural con- 
sciousness.” 

Newsome then shared’ 
an anecdote of how her 
own consciousness devel- 
oped when she visited the 
Old Slave Mart Museum 
in South Carolina with 
her family in 2013. 

“The process of going 
from unconscious to con- 
scious is a choice an indi- 
vidual must make. It’s a 
process of inquiry in which 
one must be willing to en- 
gage to consider the reality 
that exists outside of one’s 
individual experience. The 
summer of 2013 was a time 


of awakening in my socio- 


consciousness,” 
“Tt was during 


political 
she said. 


that summer when my :- 


family and I visited the 
Old Slave Mart Museum 
in Charleston... [It] stirred 
my soul, and I felt a deeper 
connection to the struggle 
of my ancestors.” 
Newsome then tied 
this consciousness to re- 
cent events involving 
race relations in America. 
She recalled the Supreme 
Court’s invalidation of 
the Voting Rights Act 
in 2013, the Charles- 
ton church shooting in 
Sere NEWSOME, pace A4 
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By SAM FOSSUM 
Staff Writer 


The - Committee 
Student Elections (CSE) 
announced the results of 
the Student Government 


on 


| Association (SGA) 2016- 


2017 Class Council elec- 
tions on Monday evening. 
Compared to last year’s 
election, total.voter turn- 
out fell roughly 35 percent 
from about 1,506 students 
to 974 students this year. 
24.3 percent of eligible 
voters cast their ballots. 
Current Junior Class 
President, Syed Hossain, 
was re-elected with 218 
votes and 52 abstentions. 
Sarah Zappone, a current 
sophomore class senator, 
was elected class presi- 
dent with 246 votes and 
30 abstentions. Freshman 


Class President Noh Me-. 


brahtu was also re-elected. 
with 304 votes and 36 ab- 
stentions. All three candi- 
dates ran unopposed. 
Once the statistics had 
been gathered, Hossain 
See SGA, pace A4 


Tim Freborg’s last review 


The News-Letter's resident movie critic 
eviscerates The Hunstman: Winter's War, 
questioning its sheer existence. 


ARTS, PAGE B4 


Whitewashing Asian actors 
The Editorial Board asks why white actors. 


are chosen to play Asian characters. 
EDITORIALS, PAGE A10 © 
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By CLAIRE FOX 
Staff Writer 


The annual. Woodrow 
Wilson Poster Session, fea- 
turing the culmination of 
research that senior Wilson 
Fellows completed over the 

‘past four years, took place 
Thursday, April 21, in the 
Glass Pavilion. 

All 20 graduating Fel- 
lows displayed the re- 
sults of their research 
during a poster session 
walkthrough, after which 
Director of the Woodrow 
Wilson Program Steven 
David and Dean of the 
Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences (KSAS) 
Beverly Wendland gave 
welcome speeches. Fol- 
lowing the introduction, 
three selected seniors 
presented their research 
projects. 

The Woodrow Wilson 
Undergraduate Research 
Fellowship offers a select 
group of KSAS students 


f 
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Senior Wilson Fellows presented diverse research projects at this year's poster session. 


funding to work closely 
with a faculty mentor and 
to pursue a research proj- 
ect of their choice through- 
out their undergraduate 
years at Hopkins. 

In his introductory wel- 
come, David detailed the 
importance of the program 
by refuting claims that un- 
dergraduates cannot do in- 
dependent research. 

“Every year, I see 
these posters, and they 
are great counter-argu- 
ments to those who cast 
skepticism on the Wood- 
row Wilson Program,” 
he said. “Those who said 
the program would never 
work essentially made 
two arguments: One, 
undergraduates can’t do 
research... and secondly, 
if they can do research, 
maybe the scientists can 
do it but not the human- 
ists and social scientists, 
and both of these argu- 
ments are dramatically 
confuted by [the stu- 
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dents’ re- 
search].” 

Echoing 
David’s 
sentiment 
about the 
sig nifi- 
cance of 
the __ Fel- 
lowship, 
Wendland 
noted that 
those in 
the small 
pool of 
students 
who  re- 
ceive this 
university- 
funded 
experience 
will be a part of a presti- 
gious network. 

“The Woodrow Wilson 
Program really is a hall- 
mark of the Hopkins expe- 
rience,” she said. “It really 
highlights the strengths 
that Hopkins brings to the 
educational opportunities 
for students here... and 
it’s always exciting to see 
the senior Wilsons men- 
tor the incoming students 
and hopefully continue to 
extend these connections 
beyond to the graduated 
students.” 

In the past, Wilson Fel- 
lows have gone on to re- 
ceive Truman, Rhodes and 
Marshall Scholarships. 
This year, Arielle Kaden 
was awarded a Fulbright 
Arts Grant to continue her 
research in Berlin. 

Kaden, a Writing Semi- 
nars major minoring in 
Jewish Studies, designed 
a project titled “Building a 
Jewish Future: The Resur- 
gence of Jewish Life in Eu- 


rope, Post World War IL” 
This project included trips 
to Poland, Germany and 
France to conduct research 
on the modern political, so- 
cial and religious dialogues 
in the Jewish communities 
in those countries. 

Kaden attributed the 
origins of her research to 
her own lack of knowledge 
about contemporary Jew- 
ish history. 

“Coming into college, 
I only thought of Jewish 
history in Europe as being 
the story of the Holocaust, 
and I never really consid- 
ered the question of what 
happened to the Jews who 


stayed in Europe after the - 


war,” she said. “So I de- 
cided I was going to travel 
to Europe and interview 
as many people as would 
speak to me.” 

Kaden is also the re- 
cipient of one of five Ful- 
bright Young Professional 
Journalist Program grants 
and will be studying at the 
University of Potsdam to 
continue her research and 
write a memoir about her 
experiences and findings. 

Other research projects 
ranged from Rachel Mc- 
Coy’s “The Digital Revolu- 
tion: How The Democratic 
Party has leveraged Email 
and Online Fundraising to 
Target Grassroots Donors,” 
to Yi Shao’s “Targeting 
Hippocampal Dysfunction 
Improves Cognition in a 
Schizophrenia Model,” to 
Henry Bernstein’s “The 
Films of ‘The Now’: A Cin- 
ematic Exploration of Tech- 
nology’s Effect on Society.” 

Kenneth Co, a math- 
ematics major, used his 


Wilson Fellows showcase research accomplishments 


funding for in-depth re- 
search on the probabilis- 
tic framework of shooting 
optimal shots in soccer, 
analyzing where players 
should aim for any given 
game situation. He stated 
that his passion for the 
sport served as his driving 
inspiration. 

“I chose this research 
mainly because I was look- 


ing for a project I was per- | 
sonally interested in,” Co | 


said. “I love soccer, and I 
was pretty good in statis- 
tics, so why not?” 

Based on his experi- 
ence working with Profes- 
sor John Wierman of the 
Department of Applied 


tics, Co explained how the 
educational benefits of the 
program went beyond just 
the research. 

“J learned so much from 
just working closely with 


my mentor, like how to | 


build a statistical model, 
and knowing that research 
and technical writing is 
something that takes time 


and that you have to revise 


a lot to make sure it’s very 
clear,” he said. 

Similarly, Kaden 
praised the university’s 
investment in its students’ 
ambitions. 


go to a school that be- 
lieves in your dreams as 
much as you do,” she said. 
“The Wilson Program re- 
ally supports that — not 
only financially investing 
in their students, but also 
giving them the commu- 
nity of Wilson Fellows 


that they need to inspire | 


them.” 


Youth activism conference urges students to take socia 


By MORGAN OME 
For The News-Letter 


In honor of the one 
year anniversary of Fred- 
die Gray’s death and the 
Baltimore uprising, the 
Johns Hopkins Men of 
Color Hopkins Alliance 
(MOCHA) and Female 
Leaders of Color (FLOC) 
hosted their inaugural 
“Looking Ahead” confer- 
ence on Saturday, April 23 
in Charles Commons. 

The conference  ad- 
dressed youth activism 
and_ specifically focused 
on social justice issues fac- 
ing the black and Latino 
communities in Baltimore. 
Throughout the confer- 
ence, the Latino commu- 
nity was often referred to 
as the LatinX community, 
adopting the gender non- 

" specific word. 

University trustee 
Paula Boggs prefaced the 
conference by highlight- 

‘ing the important role 
Hopkins can play in the 
‘Baltimore community. 

“1 think what is hap- 
pening today at Johns 
Hopkins can serve as a 
model for university com- 
munities throughout our 

nation,” she said. “Johns 
Hopkins is at a cross- 
--roads in its history as an 
anchor institution in the 
City of Baltimore. There 
is renewed passion and 
commitment around how 
‘Johns Hopkins shows up.” 
Felipe Luciano, who 
is a reporter, poet, writer, 
activist and co-founder of 
~ the New York Chapter of 
~ Young Lords, delivered 
the keynote address. The 
- Young Lords in New York 
- began as an off-shoot of the 
~ national Puerto Rican civil 
- rights organization. 
-. Jn his remarks, Lucia- 
- no emphasized the need 
* for coalition building and 
“understanding between 
» the black and Latino com- 
- munities. He also empha- 
sized the role students 


ay 


) 
\f 


have played in helping 
create national social jus- 
tice movements. 

“T ask you to begin to 
move this nation,” Lu- 
ciano said. “All revolu- 


tions — all movements 
— have started with stu- 
dent movements. The 


Civil Rights movement 
started with students. 
We changed the Demo- 
cratic Convention with 
students. The Panthers 
and Young Lords all came 
out of students. The worst 
thing in the world is to 
have a student movement 
with people who are fool- 
ish and who aren’t read- 
ing. You've got to be edu- 
cated.” 

Following the morning 
keynote address, students 
had the opportunity to at- 
tend social justice work- 
shops such as Black and 
LatinX, led by Towson Uni- 
versity Assistant Vice Pres- 
ident of Student Affairs for 
Diversity. Hopkins Associ- 
ate Professor of Sociology 
Katrina Bell McDonald, 
Senior Director of Develop- 
ment at the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational 
Fund Samantha E. Erskine 
and CEO of Dew More 
Baltimore Kenneth Morri- 
son each led social justice 
workshops. 

Morrison’s organiza- 
tion uses social justice 
based art to foster com- 
munity engagement in 
Baltimore. He also is a 
professor of spoken word 
at the Maryland Insti- 
tute College of Art and 
the Director of Programs 
for the Gay and Lesbian 
Community Center of 
Baltimore. His workshop 
taught students how they 
can be successful activ- 
ists through their actions. 
He emphasized that not 
all individuals need to 
be leaders of movements 
and encouraged students 
to occupy supporting 
roles, which in certain 
situations are more ap- 


propriate. 

Students were able to 
further explore the rela- 
tionship between art and 
activism during the Power 
Hour workshops. Rapper J. 
Pinder and visual artist Je- 
rome Chester joined Mor- 
rison and Luciano to dem- 
onstrate the significance of 
social justice topics in their 
art by sharing their spoken 
word and poetry. 

Ericka Alston, Director 
of Youth Services, Violence 
Prevention, and Commu- 
nity Outreach at Maryland 
Community Health Initia- 
tives, Inc. (Penn-North) 
and the Founder of Penn- 
North Kids Safe Zone, was 
the afternoon’s keynote 
speaker. The Kids Safe 
Zone is located in the West 
Baltimore neighborhood 
of Sandtown-Winchester, 
where Freddie Gray was 
arrested. It gives children 
ages five to seventeen a 
space to play and partici- 
pate in engaging extracur- 
ricular activities. 

Alston described her 
ownstruggles while grow- 


‘ing up in Baltimore, such: 


as having a child at fifteen, 
being unable to pursue 
her passion in college, and 
dealing with substance 
abuse. She explained that 
she decided to open the 
Kids Safe Zone after the 
Baltimore uprising. 

“You don’t have to 
wait for the perfect space, 
the perfect time, the per- 
fect funding, the perfect 
-check writer, you've got 
to wait for the perfect 
you, and we will never be 
perfect. You’ve got to do 
it now,” Alston said. “No 
more planning. No more 
thinking about it. The 
call to action for student 
activism is: Students, 
get active in something 
that is not self-seeking. 
Students, get active in 
something that allows 
you to give somebody 
something that you have. 
Because if you don’t, they 


5) 


might never get it.” - 

President of MOCHA 
Chidera Ogbodo, a junior, 
remarked on the current 
state of student activism. 

“Activism as it is now 
isn’t perfect. As Mr. Lu- 
ciano said, we have to be 
able to listen to all sides 
and branch out. He said 
that blacks have to be able 
to identify with Puerto 
Ricans and make family 
our driving foundation 
for what we do in life,” 
Ogdobo said. 

Vice President of MO- 
CHA Andres Hernandez, 
also a junior, hoped that 
students learned the im- 
portance of taking action 
and becoming engaged in 


the community. 


_“Thebig takeaway from perspectives of other 
this [event] ‘ races,” she 
is that activ- wrote. “I 
ism is not «cern. understand 
just  plan- The pagan eg he that those 
ning or wasclear: there two minor- 
talking, it’s . ; ity groups 
doing some- 18 not time to on Gampus 
thing,” Her- waste.” deserve 
nandez said. much more 
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man Kate ‘ than the 
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ber of the terms of 
Office of talking 
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tural Affair’s Mentoring 
Assistance Peer Program 
(MAPP) and Students Ed- 
ucating and Empowering 
for Diversity (SEED), en- 
joyed the conference’s call 
to action for students. 

“I walked away with 
many different perspec- 
tives on how to take action 
on important social jus- 
tice issues facing our gen- 
eration as a student... The 
message was clear: there is 
not time to waste,” McEv- 


illy wrote in an email to — 


The News-Letter. 

Freshman Mikaela In- 
adomi, also a member of 
SEED, left the conference 
feeling inspired. 

_ “T really liked how the 
conference naturally mo- 
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Hopkins : 
website 
WINS a 


Webby 


By ROLLIN HU 
Staff Writer 


The University’s web- 
site, jhu.edu, won a 2016 
Webby Award in the 
School/University Cat 
egory on Tuesday. Within 
this category, the website 


| was awarded the People’s 
Mathematics and _ Statis- | 


Choice Award for having 
received the most online 
votes. 
The website, which 
was redesigned last year 


| by the Office of Commu: 


nications, features rotat- 
ing live photos on the 
front page as well as info- 
graphics to facilitate com- 
munication. ; 
Established in 1996, the 
Webby Awards honor in- 
ternational excellence on 
the Internet. According 
to The New York Times, the 
awards are the “Internet's 
highest honor.” The Inter 


| national Academy of Dig- 
“I think it’s so cool to | 


ital Arts and Sciences (LA+ 
DAS) selects nominees for 
five major media types: 
websites, advertising and 
media, online film and 
video, mobile sites and 
apps and social. 

Within these five ma- 


| jor categories, there are 


a number of subcatego- 
ries for which the IADAS 
selects a winner, Online 
voters then select a sepa- 


eo dt, | ples Choice Award.’ 
ACTION | this vear the webby — 
| Awards “received Hearty. 


rate winner for the Peo- 
Ww 


| 13,000Submissions from 


tivated the attendees to | 
think about and even act 
upon social justice issues 
in Baltimore,” she wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “The speakers had 
incredible stories that al- 
lowed everyone to think 
beyond themselves.” 

Inadomi added that 
while she understood that 
the focus of the confer- 
ence was targeting issues 
affecting the black and 
Latino communities, she 
felt slightly out of place 
due to her ethnicity. 

“I felt as though the 
conference was some- 
times targeted towards 
the African-American 
and LatinX communities 
and left out the roles and 


and ethnicity. However, 
being half Asian and 
half white, I felt a little 
misplaced at times.” 

Inadomi also spoke 
about her experience as one 
of the few Asian-Ameri- 
cans at the conference. 

“At certain moments 
I felt the need to validate 
my place at the confer- 
ence, or [I felt] singled 
out and expected to have 


around the world. Within 
the School/ University 
Category, the University’s 
website competed against 
Harvard Business School, 
the University of South- 
ern California Iovine and 
Young Academy, New 
York University Tisch 
School of the Arts and the 
University of North Caro- ° 
lina School of the Arts. ~ 
David Alexander, the 
leader of the website de- 
sign project and editor of 
the Hub, expressed his 
excitement about the Uni+ 
versity’s website winning 


‘the award. He noted how 


much work his team put 
into revamping the site. *! 
“We couldn't be more 
thrilled. This project in- 
volved a lot of hard work 
by a lot of people, and 
we're all so proud of. the 
final product,” Alexander 
said. “To have our efforts 
recognized in this way, 
alongside some of the 
best work from across 
the web — it’s extremel 
gratifying.” : 
Glenn Bieler, vice 
president of communi- 
cations and supervisor 
of the project, explained 
how the website was 
created without any as- 
sistance from outside 
design or development 
firms, making the ac- 
complishment even more 
significant for him. 
“When we launched 
the site, we knew that we 
were raising the bar for 
research university web- 
sites,” Bieler said. “The — 
fact that the entire site 
was designed and devel- 
oped in-house makes this. 
recognition even more 


more information about 
my heritage,” Inadomi 
wrote. “Nonetheless, I ap- 
preciated the excitement 
‘and positive encourage- 
ment surrounding the 
idea of getting in touch 
with one’s heritage. It 
made the attendees feel 
proud of who they are.” 
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meaningful. We havea — 
very talented, dedicated 
group of people working 
Onourteam” =. 
‘The University will 
be formally recognized: 
for its achievements at 
the 20th Webby Awards 
Pepiaeel (oe ni Gol 
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By MEAGAN PEOPLES 
Staff Writer 


Students for ‘Envi- 
ronmental Action (SEA) 
hosted a panel on Thurs- 
day titled, “Social Equity 
in Baltimore” as a part of 


their Sustainable Action 
Speaker Series. 

Laurie Feinberg, as- 
sistant director of the 


Department of Planning 
of Maryland, Beth Strom- 
men, Director of the Office 
of Sustainability for Bal- 
timore, and Patrick Mc- 
Mahon, an environmental 
specialist and bicycle and 
pedestrian planner for 
the Maryland Transit Ad- 
ministration (MTA) spoke 
about their current work 
on issues relating to envi- 
ronmental social equity. 

Feinberg spoke about 
current zoning laws. The 
zoning code, created for an 
auto-oriented, suburban 
society in 1971, no longer 
suits Baltimore's needs. 

In 2012, Feinberg wrote 
anew zoning code for the 
Baltimore City Council, 
which focused on mak- 
ing the city more acces- 


sible to pedestrians. The ’ 


new code permitted more 
mixed use zones and al- 


lowed for urban agricul- | 


ture, bike parking and 
alternative energy. 

“We're not a smoke- 
stack city anymore, we're 
not manufacturing old, 
dirty stuff which has to 
be ‘over there,” Feinberg 
said. “The new industrial 
way is to make spaces 
and small businesses 
and much cleaner things, 
which is great because 
they can be closer to 


where people live without 
7 H " Hy - Us an 


Strommen, spoke about 
Baltimore’s current sus- 
tainability plan, created 
in 2007. 

“We knew that probably 
90 percent, or more, of the 
citizens of Baltimore didn’t 
know what sustainability 
meant,” Strommen said. 
“If we wanted the plan to 
be successful, they had to 
have a say in the plan.” 

To achieve this goal, 
Strommen and her team 
offered a number of strat- 
egies. These included 
community meetings, 
community members be- 
coming ‘ambassadors for 
their neighborhoods, en- 
listing the youth and on- 
line draft posting. The fi- 
nal plan included 29 goals 
and 131 strategies. 

Patrick McMahon, the 
third speaker, related the 
current problems with 
transportation in Balti- 
more. He spoke specifi- 
cally about the issues of 
wastewater at MTA park- 
ing lots. 

. “We devote an enor- 
mous amount of our land 
to storing our cars and 
that impervious surface 
where that land is, results 
in a lot more storm water 
that picks up a lot of trash 
and other things and 
dumps it in our water,” 
McMahon said. 

He also mentioned the 
effects that universities 
in Baltimore have on the 
MTA. 
, “There is 
ibly low bus ridership 
up to [Loyola Univer- 
sity Maryland and Notre 
Dame of Maryland Uni- 
versity], and at one point 
we looked at entirely 


cutting bus service off. 


of Charles Street up by 
those schools,” McMa- 
hon said. “That is an in- 


credibly. dense location 


—. 


of a lot of young people, 
most of whom don’t have 


cars, and a lot of employ- 


ees who go there.” 


- The second speaker,. 


incred-, 


The talk then opened 
up to audience questions. 
One asked how class rela- 


tions in Baltimore make it _| 


difficult to improve pub- 
lic transit. In response, 
McMahon said that pub- 
lic transit is not limited to 
low income citizens. 
“The perception is that 


only low income folks | 


ride transit. If you actu- 
ally get on buses and ride 


buses, you'll see that it | 


varies by lines. There are 
some lines... that go right 
out in front of Johns Hop- 
kins Homewood cam- 
pus that are very heav- 
ily white, fairly upper 
income,” McMahon said. 
“So again, the perception 
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Baltimore City officials TASA market promotes Asian-American awareness 
explore sustainability 
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TASA Night Market raised awareness about Asian social issues. 


By MEAGAN PEOPLES 
Staff Writer 


The Taiwanese Ameri- 
can Students Associa- 
tion (TASA) hosted their 
annual night market 
last Saturday. The event, 


| which strived to mimic 


is often not the reality, | 


but it becomes more the 
reality. the longer that 
perception exists.” 
Freshman Constanza 
Mayz, a member of the 
SEA, said she was able to 
gain a better perspective 
on equity issues in Balti- 
more because of the panel. 
“You always hear 
about the segregation and 


all that, but I wasn’t really | 


aware of how nitty gritty 

it was,” Mayz said. 
Freshman Della Xu also 

enjoyed the talk and was 


excited about the possibil- | 


ity of seeing some of these 
changes in the future. 

“I definitely liked the 
part where they tried to 
look at other cities as ex- 
amples and basically make 
changes based on how 
those better apply to Balti- 
more,” Xu said. “If they’re 
able to do it, we'll be able to 
see change in the next five 
to ten years.” 


By AMY HAN 
Staff Writer 

JHU Circle K com- 
pleted a mural painting 


at Joshua’s Place with the 
help of the daycare cen- 


- ter’s children, parents and 


staff last Tuesday. Circle 
K is a Hopkins commu- 
nity service group which 
works with many dif- 
ferent organizations in 
Baltimore. The group has 


the night market of Tai- 
wan’s Jiufen area, offered 
food, games and perfor- 
mances for students who 


| attended. 
TASA donated the 
| revenue from __ ticket 


| reotypes. 


Asian 


sales to the Lhasa Char- 
ity Foundation, which 
provides healthcare. for 
people in Taiwan. 

“We estimate about 345 
people... attended, includ- 
ing all of our performers, 
and we've raised about 


| $1000,” TASA Co-President 


Evelyn Ho wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
This year, the Inter- 
Council (IAC) 
hosted a booth dedicated 
to breaking Asian ste- 
Participants 
filled in the sentence “I’m 
Asian and -I’m not...” or 
“Ym Asian and I’m...” on 
a whiteboard and were 
asked to have their photos 
taken with their message. 
The purpose of this activ- 
ity was to break Asian ste- 


tian-based early learning, 
enrichment and daycare 
center that provides chil- 
dren with educational 
programs as well as both 
indoor and outdoor play. 
It caters to young children 
from ages two to fifteen 
and includes children with 
special needs. 

Sophomore  Vishaan 
Nursey, a member of Cir- 
cle K who regularly vol- 
unteers as a tutor at Josh- 


students ua’s_ Place, 
volunteer- |. ; praised the 
ing in nu- The mural is center. 
merous _ac- 7 last “Joshua's 
tivities from CTeAling a tastins place is a 
cooking symbol of the fantastic _or- 
and _ tutor- 3 ganization. 
ing to fund- Children’s growth Our — dub 
ay at Joshua’s Place.” loves volun- 
ircle teering here 
K .collabo- — ERICA SCHWARZ, because of 
rated with the great 
Joshua’s JUNIOR students 
Place to and _ staff,” 
paint a tree SoU Tab sy) 
on one of wrote in an 


the daycare’s walls. To 
finish off the project, the 
participating children, 
parents and staff covered 
their hands with paint 


‘and harid printed ‘leaves’ 


onto the tree. : 
Sophomore _ Sashini 
Godage, who helped com- 
plete the mural painting 
at Joshua’s Place, said that 


‘Circle K strives to provide 


a large variety of commu-_ 


“nity service events like 


tutoring. 

“What we do at Hop- 
kins is that we hold a lot 
of different types of com- 
munity service events, 
so we're pretty flexible 
with our time scheduling 
and our different oppor- 
tunities that we provide 
our members,” Godage 
said. “What differentiates 
Circle K is that we try to 
work with a multitude of 
organizations.” : 

“Joshua's Place is a Chris- 


V 


email to The News-Letter. 
“Childhood education is 
an essential issue that is 
extremely relevarit to our 
community and Joshua’s 
Place does a fantastic job 
of providing high-quality 
education, mentoring and 
leadership for the children 
of our community. Circle K 
would like to thank Josh- 
ua’s Place for opening their 
doors to us. We hope to 
continue our strong part- 
nership with this organiza- 


“tion.” 


Circle K has been vol- 
unteering at _Joshua’s 
Place for a year. Club 
President April Lugo ex- 
plained that the group 


works with the daycare’s 


staff to provide education 
for the children... 


“We tutor the hide 


and are in the process of 
setting up an extra tutor- 
ing day at JHU for the 


students that need more 


4 


{ 


murals for | 


reotypes. 

IAC Freshman Liaison 
Timothy Lee helped run 
the booth. He - explained 
how the activity worked to 
raise awareness for Asian 
culture and societal issues 
faced by Asian communi- 
ties. He noted Asian under- 
representation in the film 
industry, citing the recent 
casting of Scarlett Johans- 
son as an Asian woman in 
a remake of the Japanese 
film Ghost in the Shell. 

‘T think TASA Night 
Market is a great event 
where people are drawn in 
initially because of the food 
and performances, _ but 
we're also trying to raise 
awareness about Asian cul- 
ture and issues,” Lee said. 
“Right now there is some- 
thing called Ghost in the 
Shell. It’s originally a Japa- 
nese cartoon and they’re 
doing a live action [movie] 
for it, yet theyre using a 
white actress, Scarlett Jo- 
hansson. So that’s raising a 
lot of issues. We saw TASA 
night market as a way to 
add an educational aspect 
and raise awareness for the 
social stereotypes that we 
fall into, or that we are try- 
ing to break.” 

IAC Director of Educa- 
tion and Outreach Jennifer 


ae 


(ircle K volunteers create community 


help,” Lugo wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“We work with both the 
kids and the staff there. 
We lead the tutoring. 
We tutor mostly in math 
and reading, but we help 
them with any subjects 
they need help with. The 
topics follow what they 
are learning in school.” 

The idea for the paint- 
ing came from another one 
of Circle K’s many commu- 
nity service activities. 

“We were _ visiting 
Children’s. House at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, and they have 
murals on all of their 
walls,” Lugo wrote. “We 
started discussing the 
importance of having a 
nice place for the kids 
where they can not only 
learn and grow, but also 
become inspired. When 
we started working with 


Joshua's Place, we noticed 


that their walls were bare 
and offered to put it there 
to create a symbol of 
community for an under- 
served program.” 
After presenting the 


idea to Joshua’s: Place, © 


Circle K hired junior Eri- | 
ca Schwarz to design and 
paint the tree on one of 
the daycare’s walls. 


for people 
who knew 
who , how 
to paint a’,| 
mural and 
wanted | 
to be in- 
volved 
with com- 
munity 
service. 
I’ve done 
several 


volunteer ¥ 


Cb 


» 


Lee expanded on the com- 
plex issue of identity for 
Asians and Asian-Amer- 
icans as well as the role 
that IAC plays to bridge 
that discrepancy at Hop- 
kins through events such 
as the TASA Night Market. 

“Il think Asians and 
Asian-Americans often sit 
on a tenuous line between 
privilege and disadvan- 
tage — we simultaneously 
face marginalization and 
exceptionalism — we're 
homogenized as a ‘model 
minority/ and too often 
racism against Asians is 
dismissed or excused,” 
Lee wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “Asians 
are too often seen as a 
monolith — which not 
only contributes to the 
model minority myth, but 
also feeds into the general 
societal whitewashing of 
Asians. We see this in the 
perpetual casting of white 
actors/actresses in Asian 
roles. So, a big part of our 
mission this year at IAC 
was to raise awareness of 
the diversity that exists 
within the AAPI [Asian- 
American and _ Pacific 
Islander] community at 
Hopkins and nationwide.” 

The event featured a 
wide variety of student 
groups, including the 
Chinese Student Associa- 
tion, the Japanese Ameri- 
can Student Association 
and the Asian Student Al- 
liance, a student organi- 
zation from the Maryland 
Institute College of Art 
(MICA). 

“Taiwanese night mar- 
ket is a popular kind 
of event in Taiwan. At 
night you go out: There’s 
a bunch of stalls, there’s 
food, there’s games... that 
we have set up. And per- 


ity organizations before, 
and it’s always a lot of 
fun,” Schwarz wrote in 
an email to The News- 
Letter. “I enjoy using my 
skills for causes I believe 
in, so when April asked 
me if I would be able to 
do it, Ijumped at the op- 
portunity.” 

While. Schwarz _ de- 
signed and drew the 
stump and branches of 
the tree, the children, 
parents and staff at Josh- 
ua’s Place completed the 
mural by adding their 
handprints for the leaves, 
which personalized the 
painting. 

“| think the signifi- 


~cance of the mural is cre- 


ating a lasting symbol 
of the children’s growth 
at Joshua’s Place. It also 
gives them a sense of 
ownership in their place 
of education, which is re- 
ally important for chil- 
dren,” Schwarz wrote. 
Imani-Angela Rose, 


director and co-owner of 


Joshua’s Place, explained 
that the center aims to help 
children develop both spir- 
itually and academically. 
“It’s an academic set- 


ting. In the morning they - 
have Bible lessons, and. 
after that they go into. 


x! 


formances are just some- 
thing that we bring in to 
help make it more lively,” 
TASA Programming 
Chair Allan Wang said. 
The event also fea- 
tured a number of per- 


formances by student 
groups, including the 
hip-hop dance group 


SLAM, Chinese a cappel- 
la group Music Dynasty, 
and the Yong Han Lion 
Dance Troupe. 

Marie Hsiao, a self- 
producing experimental 
folk artist of Taiwanese- 
American descent, was 
the headliner for the 
event. Known by the 
stage name Mree, the 
22-year-old artist has a 
popular Youtube chan- 
nel called MreeMusic 
where she posts original 
songs and covers. 

Freshman Hannah Jeon 
praised the event overall. 

“T think it was an awe- 
some event,” Jeon said. “I 
didn’t really know much 
about Taiwanese culture 
before this, but after I’ve 
come here I got to see a 
little bit of it.” 

Freshman Sophia Mit- 
sotaki enjoyed the festival 
as well, drawing on her 
background as an inter- 
national student. 

“1 think it’s one of the 
best events I’ve ever been 
to,” Mitsotaki said. “I feel 
like it’s a great way to 
show other people your 
culture and just get peo- 
ple a lot of people togeth- 
er in one event. I feel like 
those international events 
are definitely important 
because they strengthen 
the international commu- 
nity a lot.” 


Sherry Kim contributed 
reporting. 


care center 


their lessons where they 
learn numbers, colors, 
shapes and such. They 
also do projects that cor- 
respond with what they 
are learning,” Rose said. 

The older children at 
Joshua’s Place follow a 
STEM curriculum. They 
have recently been learn- 
ing about plants and 
growth. Rose commented 
that the tree also tied in 
with the children’s aca- 
demic curriculum. 

“We had just re-paint- 
ed the wall and we usu- 
ally just put our posters 
up there, but the thought 
of being able to have a 
mural that personalized 
it to Joshua’s Place was 
something we decided 
to do,” Rose said. “Ironi- 
cally, a lot of what the 
three to five year olds’ 
curriculum was talking 
about was living things. 
We were talking about 
how things grow and 
plants. So, at the time that 
the mural painting was 
started, it kind of was in- 


corporated into our cur- ~ 


riculum so that the kids 
could see how something 
can grow, how something 
small can grow up an 
blossom into something 
bigger.” 


ihe COURTESY OF FARRAH LIN 
and char- Circle K volunteers collaborated with Joshua's Place to design and personalize a tree mural. 
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Students elect 2016- Social activist discusses civil disobedience 
2017 class councils 


SGA, From Al 
mentioned his  disap- 
pointment with this year’s 
drop in voter turnout. 

“T think as far as elec- 
tions, I was disappointed 
to see that not enough 
people ran for office. All 
three Class Council presi- 
dents ran unopposed and 
so did some of the sena- 
tors for different Class 
Councils,” Hossain wrote. 
“I think more people 
should run for office be- 
cause each candidate 
brings a different perspec- 
tive on how to better JHU, 
and students should then 
be able to'base their votes 
on a diverse set of ideas.” 

For next year’s Senior 
Class Council Matthew 
Brown, JB Brown, Ope 
Olukorede, Adelaide Mor- 
phett, Andrew Phipps and 
write-in candidate Tiffany 
Onyejiaka were elected as 
senators. Except for Onye- 
jiaka, the rest of the can- 
didates ran on the same 
ticket. 296 students voted. 

Onyejiaka remarked 
that many students en- 
couraged her to change 
the SGA from within af- 
ter the recent controversy 
surrounding the SGA Ex- 
ecutive Board debate and 
her back-and-forth with 
current SGA _ Executive 
President Jack Bartholet. 
She said that this feed- 
back inspired her to run 
as a write-in candidate. 

“One of the things that 
inspired me to run was 
that after the video came 
out a lot of people were say- 
ing ‘Well, you should be on 
SGA, you should change it 
from within/” Onyejiaka 
said. “Another thing I real- 
ized is that as a part of the 
BSU [Black Student Union] 
I've always been an advo- 
cate for black students, and 
Ialso really want to be able 
to advocate for students of 
all colors and all races.” 

Onyejiaka also plans to 
be a resource for students 
who have concerns about 
the University. 

“T want people to know 
that if they have an issue 
then they can come to me,” 
she said. “Im going to 
make sure that your ques- 
tion is heard by someone 
in order to fix it or to make 
an action plan.” 

Morphett wished that 
the candidates had more 
flushed-out platforms dur- 
ing the election but looks 
forward to next year. 

“T am honored to have 
been elected for a fourth 
term on the SGA, and am 
very much looking for- 
ward to creating even more 
initiatives to bring the 
Class of 2017 closer while 
making Hopkins a closer- 
knit, stronger, and more 
just institution!” Morphett 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “The election 
went smoothly in my opin- 
ion. I wish I had seen more 
intentional, comprehensive 
platform plans to push the 
Senate to greater lengths 
in the next year; however, 
I have no doubt with great 
leadership that we will 
bring the Student Govern- 
ment to new heights.” 

The freshman Class 
Council elections were 


the most competitive and — 


had the highest turnout, 
with nine candidates and 
384 total voters. Five can- 
didates from the New Ho- 
rizons ticket were elected: 
Nina D’Amiano, Mi Tu, AJ 
Tsang, Jennifer Baron and 
Akshay Bhamidipati. Ash 
Panakam won the sixth 
senatorial spot running 
on a separate ticket. 
Panakam thought the 
election went. well and 
said she is committed to 
promoting diversity and 
creating more eco-friend- 


ly initiatives. 

“I thought that the elec- 
tions went well because 
all the candidates were 
respectful and were using 
really creative platforms td 
promote their campaigns. 


As the only non-incum- | 


bent elected, I'm really 
grateful to the freshman 
class for their support and 


NEWSOME, From Al 
2015 and the killing of 
Trayvon Martin followed 


| by the subsequent acquit- 


tal of his shooter George 
Zimmerman in 2013. 
Specific to the Charles- 
ton church — shooting, 
Newsome discussed the 
open display of the con- 
federate battle flag in 
pictures of the shooter, 
Dylann Roof. She empha- 


| sized how the flag flew at 


their commitment to fresh | 


ideas and new leadership,” 


Panakam wrote inanemail | 
to The News-Letter. “As a 


Senator, two important 
topics that I want to work 
on next year are promoting 
diversity on campus and 
building more eco-friendly 


initiatives within Home- | 


wood. I’m really looking | 


forward to working with 


the rest of the sophomore | 


class to.create better chan- 
nels of communication 
between SGA and the stu- 
dent body to make these 
ideas come to life.” 


since many of the current 
freshman class senators 
have been _ re-elected, 
their previous experience 
will help them next year. 
“T am very excited to 


the South Carolina State 
House as a hateful em- 
blem of racism. 

“Since 1962, a confed- 
erate flag flew above the 
state capital as a state- 
ment of white suprema- 
cist power, as a symbol of 
defiance against the Civil 
Rights movement and in- 
creasing pressure by the 
federal government to 
desegregate,” Newsome 
said. “The meaning of 
the confederate [battle] 
flag was never lost on me. 
It was a banner that first 
represented slavery, and 


| after the south lost the 
D‘Amiano believes that | 


have been re-elected along | 


with several members 
of my ticket,” D’Amiano 


wrote in an email to The | 


News-Letter. “We really 
learned a lot this year as a 


class council, and I think | 


our experience will make 
our performance next 
year even better than it 
was this year.” 

Kwame Alston, Mieraf 
Teka, Sathvik Namburar, 
Alberto ‘Pepe’ Muniz, 
Keehoon ‘Trevor’ Lee and 
Hayley Dott were elected 
as senators for next year’s 
Junior Class Council on 
the same ticket. Seven 
candidates ran for the six 
senatorial positions and 
294 students voted. 

Dott said that she and 
the rest of her ticket are ex- 
cited that the Class of 2018 
has elected such a diverse 
group of senators, and 
spoke about the platform’s 
initiatives for next year. 

“We are very excited 


‘that such a diverse group 


of people has been elected 
to be on the Class of 2018 
Class Council. Bhe fact 
that we are all involved 
with different aspects of 
campus life allows us to 
reach. out to more people 
and make sure all voices 
on campus are heard,” 
Dott wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “We can’t 
wait to keep working on 
initiatives from this year, 
such as laundry swipes 
and events that bring the 
Class of 2018 together. We 
are also hoping to imple- 
ment new initiatives such 
as a printing stipend or 
FFC breakfasts for ju- 
niors. Above all, we want 
to work to provide safe 
spaces for conversations 
on mental health and to 
implement policies that 
work toward the inclusion 
and promotion of students 
of all races, genders and 
sexual orientations.” 

SGA Executive Presi- 
dent-elect Charlie Green 
was pleased with the re- 
sults and looks forward to 
next year. 

“I am very happy 
about the results. I know 
many of the newly elected 
senate members and they 
seem very passionate 
about many issues that 
the Executive Board will 
be working on next year. 
We can’t wait to begin and 
have already started plan- 


ning the coming year,” | 


Green wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

The new SGA Senate 
and Executive Board-elect 
will be sworn-in on May 1 
at noon. 


war it became emblem- 
atic of the Jim Crow laws 
that would govern the 
South for the next hun- 
dred years.” 

She then spoke about 
the decision to climb up 
the thirty-foot flag pole 
to remove the confeder- 
ate battle flag at the state 
house. 

“At this point, I had be- 
come an organizer in my 
local community and had 
no intentions of getting 
arrested again at the time, 
but I determined that an 
action to take down the 
flag was a cause for which 
I would definitely risk 
getting arrested again,” 
Newsome said. “It was 
with this awareness of 
history that we chose 
to attack this symbol of 


li : 
| ‘systemic racism with a 


direct action that symbol- 
ized its dismantling. We 
discussed it and decided 
to remove the flag im- 
mediately, both as an act 
of civil disobedience and 
as a demonstration of the 
power people have when 
they work together.” 

She also reflected on 
the symbolic - meaning 
underlying her actions as 
a black woman, as well 
as those of James Tyson, 
a white man, in his deci- 
sion to assist her. 

“Tt was clear that this 
role would be going to a 
black woman. We talked 
a bit more about the sym- 
bolism of what we wanted 
to communicate, and it 
was decided a white man 
should be the one to help 
her over the fence, put his 
own body over the line 
as a show of solidarity,” 


Newsome said. “We made ~ 


this decision because 
for us, this is not simply 
about a flag but rather it’s 
about abolishing the spirit 
of hatred and oppression 
in all its forms.” 

She then spoke about 


' the importance of grass- 


roots organizations in 
instigating change. She 
also mentioned that sus- 
tainability of organiza- 
tions as well as economic 
and political infrastruc- 
tures are important in 


order to build bridges . — 


between different gen- 
erations of activists. 
Newsome also argued 
that everyone had a stake 
in the efforts of social 
activists and had some- 
thing to offer in bringing 


about justice. 
“Everyone can help 
lead the way towards a just 


society. Everyone carries 
with them skills talents, 


life experience and knowl- § 


edge that is valuable to his 
world, and everyone can 
apply what they have to 
the cause of justice. One 
doesn’t have to be an activ- 


ist in the traditional sense 


. 


y 


of the word 
to be im- 
pactful,” 
she said. 
--Eoweir'y 
person 
has within 
them _ the 
capacity to 
bring about 
change. 
We _ need 
all hands 
on deck. 
Everyone 
must ask 
themselves 
what is at 
stake at 
this time.” 

To con- 
clude her 
talk, Newsome referred 
back to her idea of con- 
sciousness and how to- 
gether, people have the 
capacity to bring about 
change in the world. 

“So now I'll come back 
to my original question 
of ‘What does it mean to 
be conscious?’ It means 
to be aware ‘of what a 
fantastic blessing it is to 
be alive in this moment, 
to be a hu- 


' 


about how she now has an 
elevated platform but is 
continuing to do the same 
work she had done before. 
“In terms of how my 
life has changed since, 
the only real change is 
the platform that I have 
now, like that I’m speak- 
ing in places‘ like this,” 
Newsome. said. “The 
things that I’m saying, 
the things that I’m doing 
have been 


man being, the same 
to be part « . . things I’ve 
cae pet It was with this ,20? ao 
cies thathas qwareness of ing since 
thes power = I got ‘in 
to create history that we the move- 
and shape ment.” 

oe ee, Chose to attack eyarenes 
where there this symbol of asked for 
is no hunger : ; >> advice as 
and thirst, SyStemic racism. to" what 
where there _ Brrr NEWSOME, students 
is no vio- on campus 
lence and ACTIVIST could do to 
oppression. help, New- 
We are not some em- 
passive by- phasized 


standers in the course of 
time,” she said. 


In the following ques-_ 
tion-and-answer session, 


audience members were 
given the opportunity to 
ask Newsome their indi- 
vidual questions. 

When asked about her 
response to the media reac- 
tion after she pulled down 
the flag, Newsome spoke 
about how she was initially 
surprised at the attention 
her actions received. 

“We knew that there 
was going to be national 
attention to the flag re- 
moval. Honestly it was at a 
greater level than I thought 
it would be,” she said. 
“Originally, in some ways I 
was a bit caught off guard. 
I knew I wanted to release 
a statement. I honestly did 
not want to do any news 
media, the whole news 
shows and everything, but 
there was so much atten- 
tion on it that I couldn’t not 
say anything. So I made the 
decision to go to New York, 
James and I. We did a series 
of shows up there.” 

Newsome also spoke 
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the importance of a long- 
term, sustainable move- 
ment. roe 

“A lot of the conver- 
sations that T have with — 
students are about try- 
ing to change a culture 
on a campus and that 
requires long-term com- 
mitment. I know that it is 
an important cause, and 
I really encourage stu- 
dents to stick to it,’ she 
said. “I really encourage 
students to think long 
term as to how you are 
going to involve alumni 
in your struggle. What is » 
going to be your involve- 
ment after you graduate, 
to follow through and 
make sure there are stu- 
dents leaders who can 
lead the banner and fol- 
low after you.” 

Freshman Marissa 
Varnado found New- 
some’s talk to be inter- 
esting and relevant, spe- 
cifically in terms of her 
advice for activists on 
college campuses. 

“I really thought it was 
a good talk. I thought it 
was well structured and 


x 
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echoed these positive rej 
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Bree Newsome removed a confederate flag from the S.C. State House as a form of protest. 


awesome and poignant,” 
Varnado said. “I thought 
she also had some very 
good recommendations 
for the efforts that we 
have on our campus like 
the Black Student Union, 
which I am a part of. She 
definitely had some good 
practical solutions as to 
how to organize.” 

Freshman Alyssa 
Chalmin praised New- 
some for being an inspi- 
rational role model for 
instigating change at the 
grassroots level. 

“I thought she had re- 


‘ally valuable advice on 


how to help foster a long- 
term change of culture 
surrounding systemic 
racism,” she said. “It 
was really great to lis- 
ten to someone who had 
so bravely and defiantly 
spoken out about racism 
in the United States. We 
have so many opportuni- 
ties to be agents of change 
in Baltimore, and I believe 
she inspired everyone 
there to do so.” : 

Freshman Sean Jost . 
marks, drawing on New-- 
some’s ability to address 
the issues of race relations 
most relevant to the cur- 
rent discussion. 

“T found it very in- 
teresting that she talked 
about modern issues and 
examples of race relation 
conflicts, as opposed 
to. her personal story of 
taking down the flag,” 
Jost said. “I realized that 
this was because there . 
really wasn’t much of a 
story: She was a fairly 


e 


ordinary citizen who felt 


that she needed to take 
a stand about a contro- 
versial issue, so she did. 
I think it goes to show 
a lot that these kinds of 
symbolic measures can_ 
be taken by grassroots 
citizens, and not always 
by organized leaders. I 
was very impressed how 
she was able to divert the 
attention from herself to- 
wards the issues that she 
finds important.” 
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Homewood recognized in Green Blue Jay Awards Students reflect on 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


The University’s Office 
of Sustainability award- 
ed the “Green Division 
of the Year Award” to 
the Homewood campus 
for the significant strides 
and progress in sustain- 
ability it has made in the 
past year. This award, 
along with 11 others, was 
presented at the fourth 
annual Green Blue Jay 
Awards ceremony at the 
Bloomberg School of 
Public Health last Friday, 
April 22. 

The Green Blue Jay 
Awards ceremony con- 
cluded the 2016 Earth 
Week celebrations by 
honoring those in the 
wider Hopkins commu- 
nity who demonstrated a 
commitment to sustain- 
ability principles and ac- 
tions. 

“Largely led by fa- 
cilities and real estate, 
which is home to de- 
signing, construction, 
real estate and opera- 
tions, many sustainabil- 
ity initiatives have been 
undertaken throughout 
the Homewood campus 
buildings and _ across 
its grounds,” Office of 
Sustainability Program 


Manager Ashley Pen- 
nington said. “Most 
recently, this includes 


upgrading the lights in 
the south garage to en- 
ergy efficient LED lamps, 
installing a combined 
heat and power system 
in Wolman Hall, and 
working with professors 
in the Undergraduate 
Teaching Labs to take 
advantage of the decom- 
missioned feature that 
was worked into that 
building’s design, which 
basically allows an en- 


is an extended period of 
time where it is not be-— 
ing used, as over holiday 


breaks when students 
disperse.” 

In addition to the 
“Green Division of the 
Year Award,” other 
Homewood campus ini- 
tiatives and individuals 
were also recognized for 
their efforts in furthering 
sustainability. 

Senior Nikita Singh 
received the “Spirit of 


Sustainability Award” for 
demonstrating a unique 
enthusiasm for sustain- 
ability that inspires 
change in others. 

_ The Department of 
Geography and Environ- 
mental Engineering re- 
ceived the “By the Book 
Award” in recognition of 
its accomplishment for 
integrating sustainabil- 
ity principles and priori- 
ties into academics. 

The Leadership Initia- 
tive for the Environment 
received the “Student 
Group of the 
Year Award,” 


colored and flavored by 
those who are a part of 
our community now as 
well as who were then.” 

Pennington further 
emphasized the impor- 
tance of making sustain- 
ability a lifestyle, instead 
of simply a set of goals to 
be reached. 

“We recognized a lot 
of departments, individu- 
als or projects that were 
on the Homewood cam- 
pus this year,” she said. 
“There’s a lot of great work 
being done. But there’s al- 
ways more 
to be done. 


which __ rec- We're cer- 
ognizes the “We really tainly at a 
loein ie vane to embeds 7 aie 
zation tha e 5 
has made the sustainability important 
biggest im- . aie ton Cele 
pact during into all decision brate how 
cee per tas making.” far ce 
e come to- 
Homewood — ASHLEY wards 
pate Re. PENNINGTON, aa A jan. 
use Program OFFICE OF _ tainability 
received goals, but 
the “Three SUSTAINABILITY we have to 
Legged Stool keep mov- 
Award” — for ing _for- 
its incorpora- ward, and 


tion of the three integral 
pieces of sustainability — 
economic, environmental 
and social — in a unique 
project. 

According to Penh- 
nington, the Homewood 
campus is critical to fur- 
thering sustainability ini- 
tiatives around the Uni- 
versity, especially when 
looking toward future 
changes that can be un- 
dertaken by undergradu- 
ate students. 

“Homewood provides 
a lot of unique opportu- 
nities, with it being our 
undergraduate campus,” 
Pennington said. “We 
have a lot of active stu- 


se Or 


events and programs, or 
help raise awareness and 
advocate awareness for 
some of these changes. 
There [are] always ways 
that they can come to- 
gether and really share 
their thoughts on what 
a sustainable Hopkins 
means. So, we tried to de- 
fine that.a few years ago 
with our “original task 
force,” but it is some- 
thing that should evolve 
over time and should be 


anizations there _ 
iat coordinate a lot of © 


if anything, accelerate our 
efforts. We really want to 
embed sustainability into 
all decision-making, all 
actions and ideas across 
the University for the long 
term. We want it to just 
become an intrinsic value 
to everyone who is a part 
of our university commu- 
nity.” 

Director of Global En- 
vironmental Change and 
Sustainability and As- 
sociate Director of En- 
vironment, Energy, Sus- 
tainability and Health 
Institutes Cindy Parker 
also stressed that there is 
still a long way to go in 


terms of cae ciaaaeel on esa maenal through- | 
compue. and off. eit Decca this 
POLE: ‘cave pon wAAOPRAES* event s such a nice | 


lenge,” Parker said. “Hop- 


_kins has a lot of influence > 


— in the state, nationally 
and internationally. Hop- 
kins could be nudged or 


pushed to use that influ-. 


ence to actually change 
policy. They’re not really 
doing that in a substantial 
way right now, at least in 
terms of energy use or cli- 
mate change emissions or 
effective legislation, but 
they could. And they could 
do it based on human 


health, for example. So I 
would challenge all of you 
to figure out how you can 
play a role in helping that 
to happen.” 

Other award recipi- 
ents included Janel John- 
son from Paperless Ac- 
counting Stewardship, 
Legg Mason for its Great 
Baltimore Oyster Part- 
nership, Keswick Green | 
Team Farmers’ Market, 
the Centennial Kickoff 
Festival and the Balti- | 
more Community Tool- 
Bank. 

Travers Nelson from 
the University’s Under- 
graduate Teaching Labs | 
Signage received the 
“Sustainability Exposed 
Award” for making the 
vision of sustainabil- 
ity more accessible and 
visible to the Hopkins | 
community through its | 
energy-efficient. design. 
Moreover, the Univer- 
sity’s Office of Communi- 
cations won the “Wacky 
and Wonderful” award 
for thinking outside the 
box to creatively advance 
sustainability values and 
action. 

Pennington spoke to 
the success of this year’s 
Earth Week celebrations 
as well as the entirety of 
the week as being a cause 
for commemoration. 

“This is my fourth 
year here and my fourth 
Earth Week here,” she 
said. “It’s grown every 
year, and IJ can definitely 
say that this is the best 
it’s been. We’ve just had 
such a diversity of pro- | 
gramming — so many 
different groups hosting | 
events, which is really 
what Earth Week counts 
on. There were so many | 
ways that our commu- 
nity could interface with 


time to Cebit folks © 
and it definitely feels 
like a very fitting way to 
close out the week. There 
is always that call to ac- 
tion, that this is some- 
thing we should all care 
about and think about 
and be engaged with. My 
office is always willing 
and excited to listen to 
students’ ideas or think 
about how we can incor- 
porate that into our mis- 
sion as an institution.” 


nw: a cee © 


HOP INN, From Al 
also praised many of the 
building’s facilities. She 
believes that the Hopkins 
Inn fostered the forma- 
tion of a unique and close- 
knit community. 

“Hop Inn is a great 
source of community and 


| a great source of isolation 


at the same time,” Izqui- 
erdo wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “You're 
trapped in a building with 
60 people, which is weird 
because buildings like the 
AMRs have 60+ people on 
a floor. At first that sounds 
bad but everyone knows 
each other here, and we 
help each other out and it’s 
nice. Also the rooms con- 
sistently have a lot of floor 
space and we have really 
nice, private bathrooms!” 

Despite the benefits of 
a tight-knit community, 
Izquierdo admitted that 
she had witnessed the 
building struggle with a 
variety of maintenance 
concerns throughout her 
time there. 

“Hop Inn itself has a 
lot of maintenance issues 
that have been temporarily 
fixed, but probably would 
never have a permanent 
solution,” Izquierdo said. 
“T think that average re- 
sponse time to a mainte- 
nance issue is around three 
days, even if it’s important 
or affects everyone.” 

Izquierdo additional- 
ly cited a perceived lack 
of resources as one of 


| the key inconveniences 


of living in the Hopkins 


Inn. 


We 
don’t have 


| fountains, 
and we 
don’t have 


fenders to 

swipe us 
in. When 

people 

lose their 

keystothe | 
front door, | 
everyone 
has to get 
a new key 
and they 
change 
the locks,” 
Izquierdo 
said. 


Hop Inn experiences 


Freshman Zack Buono 
elaborated on the benefits 
and drawbacks of living in 
the Hopkins Inn. 

“I have mixed feelings 
about the Hopkins Inn 
closing its doors as a col- 
lege dorm,” Buono said. 
“I like to best describe 
the Hop Inn as like hav- 
ing a third elderly room- 
mate who constantly 
smells vaguely bad and 
who likes to keep mice 
as pets. Sure, it sucks that 
you have to constantly 
receive apologies about 
your living situation and 
the walk to the FFC seems 
like an eternity, but I’ve 
grown to love the Hop 
Inn as time has gone by. 
I have made some very 
close friends because of 
where I live and I do ap- 
preciate the uniqueness 
that is the Hopkins Inn. 
Will I miss it?’ Probably 
not. But will I remember 
it for years to come? Most 
definitely.” 

Angel said that the 
University will begin 
moving out property from 
the Hopkins Inn once the 
2015-16 school year ends, 
and the hotel will most 
likely be opened to the 
general public. 

“We are moving our 
furniture, door locks, 
wifi hardware, etc. out by 
the end of May, when our 
lease ends,” Angel wrote. 
“My understanding is 
that the owners will 
again open it as a Bed 
and Breakfast for visitors 
to the community.” 
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Students have mixed reactions to-Hop Inn’s closure. 


Hillary (linton and Donald Trump sweep Maryland presidential primaries 


_ ELECTION, From A1 
US. - Representative  Eli- 
jah Cummings. Pugh will 
become Baltimore’s third 
consecutive black woman 
to serve as mayor. 

In the 14th District 
of the Baltimore City 
Council, which includes 
Charles Village, incum- 


bent Mary Pat Clarke beat ~ 


-cHallenger Terrell Wil- 

lidms by 80 percent. 
“Leading up to Tues- 

day’s primary, Demo- 


cratic presidential candi- 


date Bernie Sanders held 
a ‘rally-in Baltimore on 
Saturday at Royal Farms 
Arena. The rally also fea- 
d Danny Glover and 
Jealous. Many Hop- 
kins students attended. 
resident of the Hop- 
kins College Republicans 
Nitin Nainani attended 


thé rally because he con- 


oe it important to 
erstand the issues of 
b . sides in the Ameri- 
cah political system. 
“It’s important to par- 
ticipate in these political 
s and see the issues 
being brought up,” Nain- 
arti said. | geen speech 
for the most part masta 
surprise anyone. It was 
i message, contrast- 
ing. himself with 


Maryland, 


Fillary 


Clinton. But he also in- 
cluded some elements that 
localized his speech and 
tailored it to the Baltimore 
area, whether it was on 
poverty, the educational 
system within the City or 
criminal justice reform.” 

In an effort to increase 
student turnout, JHU for 
Bernie Sanders organized 
a march to the polls at 
6 pm. on Tuesday. The 
march was not solely for 
Sanders supporters, and its 
main goal was to encour- 
age more students to go 
out and vote. Leading up 
to Tuesday, JHU for Ber- 
nie Sanders and College 
Republicans also handed 
out flyers to students that 
reminded them to vote and 
included directions to the 
nearest polling station. 

After the polls closed 
on Tuesday, the results 
showed current  front- 
runners of the Democratic 
and Republican primary 
contests extending their 
leads. The contests in 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and Delaware solidified 


states with a majority of 
the vote. Clinton won in 
Maryland, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, while Sanders beat 
her in Rhode Island. In- 
cluding superdelegates, 
Clinton is now 90 percent 
of the way to reaching the 
2,383 delegates needed to 
win the nomination. Sand- 
ers has 1,355 delegates. 
With such a large lead, it is 
mathematically improba- 
ble for Sanders to catch up. 
Nainani thinks that al- 
though Trump has a clear- 
er shot at the nomination, 
he still has to prove himself 
in Indiana and California. 
“Tt was obviously a 
great night for Trump, but 
it wasn’t a surprise for any- 
one. Many expected him to 
win all five states. At this 
point, the question is ‘Does 
trump hit 1237?’ Despite 


the narrative that Trump 


is inevitable, I don’t think 
‘that [question] has changed 
yet,” he said. “Trump's suc- 
cess was a blow to the ‘Stop 
Trump’ movement that has 


been building, as Ted Cruz — 


and John Kasich age sid 


Donald Trump and Hill- announced a plan to 
ary Clinton’s chances of apes Tranp acai. 
Tbeeoating the nominees ae states.” ate 
their parties. | Sanders sup 


Kravetz says that despite 
Sanders’ ~ disappointing 
losses on Tuesday, he has 
come further than most 
people expected. Kravetz 
noted that Sanders’, best 
chance is to earn enough 
of the remaining pledged 
delegates so that there is a 
contested convention. 
“As a Bernie supporter 
and an overall progressive, 
Id say it was a pretty dark 
day on both the Democrat-- 


‘ic and Republican sides for 


the country. [For the GOP], 
you had a buffoon and 
proto-fascist, who looks 
like he may be able to pull 
off a non-contested con- 
vention and on the Demo- 


cratic side it is realistically 


impossible, barring a major 
comeback, that Bernie will 
be able to overtake Hillary 
in delegates. That could be | 
hard,” he said. “He really 
has to win 30 percent of the 
remaining delegates in or- 
der to get enough delegates 
to prevent her from getting 
enough delegates to win 
without superdelegates.” 
Nevertheless, Sanders 


intends to take his cam- 


paign to the convention in 


st july in hopes of influenc- 


_ ing the Democratic base. 


te “1 don't think that Ber- 


“Trump won all five graduate student Tae nie Later ss fighting: 


Se 


for every vote. The more 
votes he gets, the more del- 
egates he gets, the more le- 
verage he gets to shape the 
party platform going for- 
ward. I think that Bernie 
Sanders is the only person 
not to run as President of 
the United States, he is run- 
ning on the issues. He is an 
activist first and a politi- 


cian second,” Kravetz said. 


President-elect of the 


. Hopkins College Demo- 


crats Cynthia Hadler, a 
junior and a Clinton sup- 


porter, spoke about Tues-_ 


day’s primaries. 

“It clinches [the prima- 
ry], and she can focus on 
the general election more. 
What I hope is that Bernie 
will tone down the attacks 
because those can be used 
by the Republicans when 


it comes to the general 


election. I think it would 
be problematic if he con- 
tinues to divide the party,” 
she said. _ 

In light of a likely Clin- 
ton-Trump matchup, Nai- 
nani attributed Trump's | 


popularity to the outsider 
politics that has overtaken 


this election cycle, a senti-_ 


ment that has ori 
fueled aes rise. 
is 8 t0 se that. ponte 


Trump because of xeno- 
phobia. I don’t think that’s 
the whole story here. Re- 
publican voters, I think, 
were over-promised by Re- 
publican politicians in 2010 © 
and 2012. They have not 
delivered. ‘If you give us a- 
senate majority, we will re- 
peal Obamacare,” Nainani - 
said. “You can't really do 
that when Obama is in of- 
fice. Given the disparity in 
results, there’s the idea that 
politicians are corrupt and 
incompetent, and we need 
an outsider.” 

Hadler believes that 
Sanders will continue to 


-advance a_ progressive ~ 
Clinton — 
needs to find a way to ap- - 


agenda, while 


peal to his supporters. 
~ “I think he has_a lot of | 
good ideas. He kind of — 


sets the tone, Every vote . 


for Sanders is saying this” 


is we gin, lagree with. © 
This brings congress’ at- © 


tention to this issue and it — 
could progress policy po- — 
_ tentially,” she said. “Hill- 
ary doesn't have anything © 
that’s super inspirational. © 
Obama had that, Bernie — 
has that. She doesn’t have © 
anything very ground-— 

swelling, and she needs 
to turn that around forthe — 


generalelection.” 
Ves > ony = ee ‘ . 
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COURTESY OF KELLIE HUNN 


Student groups set up booths on Keyser Quad to raise money. 


By SOPHIE JOHNSON 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins Relay For Life 
hosted its annual fund- 
raiser for the American 
Cancer Society from 4 p.m. 
until midnight on Friday. 
Founded in 1985, Relay 
For Life is a national group 
that supports community 
fundraising walks dur- 
ing which teams camp out 
overnight and take turns 
walking around a track 
field to raise money for the 
American Cancer Society. 

Hopkins participants 
spent the night walking 
around Keyser Quad. The 
event started out with a 
survivor walk, during 
which cancer survivors 
led students in the first 
lap of the night. The on- 
going relay was accompa- 
nied by a variety of dance 
performances and games. 
Campus groups, including 
fraternities, sororities and 
a cappella groups, set up 
booths selling food to en- 
courage participants. The 
proceeds directly benefited 
cancer fundraising. 

The president of Phi Mu, 
junior Mary Kate Turner, 
explained the event’s sig- 


nificance to her sorority. 

“We're here each year, 
and we usually have a bake 
sale,” Turner said. “It’s an 
event that I know means a 
lot to many of our sisters, 
so we like to try and have 
presence every year. ” 

Luminaria, the capstone 
ceremony of Relay For Life, 
began at 9 p.m. During Lu- 
minaria, relay participants 
decorated the quad with 
paper lanterns as a tribute 
to those who have battled 
cancer. Music and speeches 
accompanied the event. 

Freshman Samantha 
Hardy, a Relay For Life 
organizer, outlined the 
goals of the event. 

“Our goals are mainly 
to celebrate survivors and 
raise money for cancer re- 
search,” Hardy said. “We 
have a lot of survivors that 
are coming here, and we 
hold a dinner for them in 
order to welcome them and 
celebrate everything that 
they’ve done. The money 
we raise for the American 
Cancer Society goes to- 
wards research and helps 
fund the Hope Lodge.” 

Hope Lodge, a pro- 
gram sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society, 
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Relay For Life raises $27,000 for cancer research Backpacks on the beach 
raise suicide awareness 


provides cancer patients 
and their caregivers with 
affordable living accom- 
modations. Every month, 
Hopkins Relay For Life 
committee members visit 
Baltimore’s Hope Lodge 
to cook dinner for cancer 
patients. 

Hardy’s interests in 
Relay For Life began with 
her own family’s experi- 
ences with cancer. 

“T’ve always done Relay 
For Life, and I think it’s a 
great cause,” she said. “I 
want to go into pediatric 
oncology, and that is be- 
cause my younger brother 
is in remission currently 
for brain cancer and leuke- 
mia, and my mother is in 
remission for colon cancer 
and lung cancer as well.” 

Hopkins Relay For 
Life holds smaller events 
throughout the year to 
fundraise, promote cancer 
awareness and advertise 
the event. Senior Pamela 
Saavedra, a Relay For Life 
organizer, has been plan- 
ning Friday’s event since 
the beginning of the fall 
semester with assistance 
from the American Cancer 
Society. 

“For the committee, we 
plan basically for the entire 


year to get this event to- 
gether. We get a lot of help 
from the American Cancer 
Society,” Saavedra said. 
“They have a liaison that 
comes to our meetings and 
helps us coordinate to get 
the speakers, the teams, the 
people and the survivors.” 

Saavedra joined Hop- 
kins Relay For Life be- 
cause of her prior. ex- 
perience working with 
children who have cancer. 

“When I was in high 
school, St. Jude’s Children’s 
Hospital was really close to 
where I lived. A lot of the 
students that I tutored — 


SILENCE, From Al 
trouble they're having, 
it becomes almost like a 
joke and a competition 
of one-upmanship which 
really isn’t a good way to 
handle it at all)” Hughes 
said. “Also there’s some 


| of that standard stigma, 


there were two out of the | 


eight... a high percentage of 


them suffered from cancer 
and passed away due to it,” 


Saavedra said. “It was re- | 


ally important to me to get 
involved with something 
that makes a difference 
not only research-wise, 
but also [something] that 


is willing to take care of | 


patients.” 

Victoria Fang, a sopho- 
more in charge of the mar- 
keting and entertainment 
committee for Hopkins 
Relay For Life, said that 
they have raised $26,897.75 
so far, with fundraising ex- 
tending into the summer. 


COURTESY OF KELLIE HUNN 


Relay For Life partnered with the American Cancer Society for the event. 


Nig ais 


when people are surprised 
that their friend went to 
the. Counseling Center, 
‘Oh that person went to 
the Counseling Center, 
what’s wrong with them?’ 
But mostly it’s that people 
don’t take it seriously.” 

Active Minds Secretary 
Emily Nordquist explained 
the emotional significance 
of the backpacks. 

“They're supposed to 
add a personal touch to the 
whole display. I’ve talked 
to people who were here 
earlier in the day, and they 
said it’s been really emo- 
tional, obviously, but they 
were happy to see the dis- 
play because it’s something 
that’s important to talk 
about even though it’s hard 
sometimes,” she said. 


Sophomore _ Daniela 
Barrio emphasized the 
prevalence of mental 


health disorders both at 
Hopkins and at other uni- 
versities. 

“One in four college stu- 
dents is affected by a diag- 
nosable mental disorder, so 
it’s not just something that 
affects Hopkins,” Barrio 
said. “A lot of people here 


do suffer from depression 


or generalized anxiety dis- 


| order... People who were 


here last year know that 
someone from our own 


| community took their life 


Spo in Zadeh) 


last year. It is something 
that is pertinent to our 
community that we need 
to de-stigmatize and start 
a conversation [about] here 
on campus. 

Sophomore Su Ataman 
thought the event succeed- 
ed in raising awareness 
about college suicide. 

‘It really hits home to 
not just me but to a lot of 
people, especially reading 
stories that say that this ‘is 
the backpack that someone 
used in college before they 
lost their lives to suicide,” 
she said. “It is really a good 
reminder, even to those 
not considering suicide or 
have any kind of suicidal 
ideation that there’s always 
help and that seeking help 
is not a weakness but, a 
strength.” 

Sophomore — Dorothy 
Chen cited the heightened 
sense of expectations 
and competition found at 
Hopkins. 

“It’s really heartbreak- 
ing, and it’s touching iat 
the same time to read 
all the stories they have 
posted here,” Chen said. 
“There’s a lot of stigma, 
but it’s more concentrated 
in certain groups, espe- 
cially here at Hopkins 
because everyone’s 50 
pressured to be perfect: to 
get that 4.0 GPA, do 5,000 
activities and do 20 hours 
of lab research a week. Ev- 
eryone tries to maintain 
this fagade that they're 
competent and making’ it 
look like they have their 
life together, and no one 
really talks about these 
things.” 


A NEW STANDARD IN STUDENT LIVING 


OPENING AUGUST 2016 


FEATURES 


* Individual Leases 
Private Bedrooms 
Fully Furnished 
In-Unit Laundry 
High Speed Internet 
All Utilities Included 
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AMENITIES. 


Fitness Center 
Media Center 

Study Lounges 
Outdoor Green Roof 
Game Room 

Retail and Eateries 
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CONTACT 


Temporary Leasing Office 
3211 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
443,750.1107 
NineEasta3rda@cocm.com 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


You Stand Out 


Pevorispiasiet 
Seance TLRS sa aaa 


If every single graduate 
Were as special as you are, 
The world would be a better place 
And everyone a star. 


In the real world, though, 
You sure stand out 
For your extraordinary traits, 
Those uncommon things about you 
Everyone appreciates. 


So congratulations, Melanie! 
We wish you all the best. 
We Rnow as you meet oe ’s challenges, 
You'll ace each and every test! 


I LOVE YOU! LOVE, MOM 
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made with cocaine? 


Hayley Bronner 
Throwback Thursday 


he classic 

American 

soda was part 

of all of our 

lives. From the 
time that we could drink 
anything carbonated and 
hold our own cups, Co- 
ca-Cola has been served 
at every lunch, dinner, 
barbecue, party and play 
date for over a century. 
It was an ever-present 
part of growing up. Some 
people, especially young 
kids, do not like the bub- 
bles present in carbon- 
ated drinks, but I love 
bubbles! I was drinking 
soda by age three, so I'm 
a seasoned Coke drinker. 
On the other hand, my 
older brother refused to 
consume anything car- 
bonated until I forced 
him to try Coke when he 
was six. My parents were 
never too happy about 
our sugar intake from 
then on. 

Americans have been 
enjoying Coca-Cola for 
130 years, but the recipe 
has definitely changed 
over the years. A Con- 
federate colonel named 
John Pemberton  cre- 
ated the first recipe for 
Coke in 1885 when he 


needed to find a cure 


for his morphine addic- 
tion. It was first sold in 
Atlanta, Ga. in 1886 as a 
patent medicine because 
Pembroke claimed that 
it cured morphine ad- 
diction, dyspepsia, neur- 
asthenia, headaches and 
impotence. 

This version of the 
drink contained two key 
ingredients: cocaine and 
caffeine. The cocaine 
came from the extracts of 
the coca leaf and the caf- 
feine was derived from 
the kola nut. This was how 
Coca-Cola got its name. 
The recipe has obviously 
changed throughout the 
years. This original reci- 
pe called for five ounces 
of coca leaf per gallon of 

- syrup, which resulted in 
a significant dose of co- 
caine. The coca leaf was 
removed from the drink 
in 1903. The company still 


used a different type of 


coca leaf for another year | 


after this, so there were 
still trace levels of cocaine 
in Coke until 1904. Now a 


cocaine-free coca leaf ex- | 


tract is used in the drink, 
making it suitable 


for | 


people other than those | 
trying to cure morphine | 


addictions. 
While the 
Coca-Cola flavor tends to 
be a classic favorite, there 
are tons of flavors that 
the company currently 


original | 


makes or has made in the | 


past. Some were never 
even sold in the United 
States! Coca-Cola Cherry, 
Coca-Cola Vanilla, Coca- 
Cola with Lime and Diet 
Coke are pretty com- 
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Historiography: How we study history 


RUSSIAN FEDERATION | 


Rollin Hu 
Irrelevant History 


ince this is my 
last column for 
this school year, 
Vd thought I’d 
end with some 


really exciting stuff. 


| There’s nothing more ex- 


mon. Some of the more | 


abstract varieties include 
Coca-Cola Raspberry, 
which was only available 
in New Zealand for less 
than a year. Coca-Cola 
Black Cherry Vanilla was 
discontinued a few years 
back. Coca-Cola Orange 
was originally only re- 
leased.in the United King- 
dom but is now sold in 
some European countries 
under the name Mezzo 
Mix. 


love to have a Coke with 
every meal, this can start 
to pack on the calories. 
Each can contains 140 
calories and 38 grams of 
sugar. In order to keep 
up with the today’s grow- 
ing health concerns, The 
Coca-Cola Company in- 
troduced Coca-Cola Life 
in 2013. This version uses 
stevia and sugar as sweet- 


‘eners in order to cut calo- 


ries by 40 percent. Coca- 
Cola Life was not brought 
to the U.S. until the sum- 
mer of 2014 and has gen- 
erally been approved of. 
We all have that mem- 
ory from elementary 
school of a kid from class 
coming up to us during 
recess and loudly. saying, 


“Did you know that Coke. 


used to have cocaine in 
it?” We would all gasp in 
shock. Learning about the 
original intention of Coke 
does make sense though. 
Many products that we 
use today were invented 


for reasons very differ- 


ent from what we would 
think. Even though we are 
years past trying soda for 
the first time and drink- 
ing Coke on.a play date, 
the red label still brings 
a smile to our faces. And 
yes, it does taste better in 
the glass bottle. 


It's that point in the semester 
where you either need to get it 
together or remind yourself that 
not passing a class isn’t the end. 


ee 
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When you cave and download — 
the Greek keyboard to text 
about problem sets 


citing, more heart-throb- 
bing and more sensual 
than a look into histori- 
ography. 

Historiography is all 
about studying the study 


| of history. This makes it 
| twice as much fun .and 


promiscuous. Okay I’m 
going to stop romanticiz- 
ing historiography now. 
Studying this is actually 
difficult and I’m pretty 
crappy at it, but it’s a very 
important thing to know 
when you look at any sort 


writing that involves his- 
| tory. 


What does studying 


| the study of history en- 
While we all would | 


tail? Well, first you've got 
to know as much of the 
actual history as you can, 
which means reading "ev- 
erything on the topic. By 
everything I mean all the 
primary sources, second- 
ary sources and critiques 
of the secondary sources: 
basically everything. 

But wait, all of these 
writers are 
mortals with stupid bias- 
es and nefarious agendas. 
So now you've got to be 
skeptical of everything 
you read and start calling 
BS when these writers try 


imperfect . 


to pull some crazy stuff 
over your head — like 
neglecting major prima- 
ry sources or dropping 
some messed-up political 
analyses. Everything has 
to be scrutinized. You 
have to be paranoid that 
all of these authors are 
out to get you. So after 
you read everything and 
realize all of it is imper- 
fect, you've got to figure 
out what to do with your 
growing disillusionment 
with the world and the 
history paper you have 
due in less than a week. 
For example, there’s 
this book, Mein Kampf, 
by this crazy guy named 
Hitler. If you took him at 
his word on everything 
about World War I and 
Germany in the 19th Cen- 
tury, you’d come out with 
a really screwed-up in- 


else, youre throwing 
everything into a pit of 
subjectivity. 

When you look at the 
historiography of all of 
world history, you can 


terpretation tell that 
of those there have 
events, : . been pretty 
with huge Historiography clear _ bi- 
doses of : ases since 
racism and 1% all about forever. 
German studying the Just walk 
national- s through 


ism. If you 
don’t read 
these types 
of | works 
critically, 
it’s not only 
going to 
get you a bad grade ona 
paper but could lead to 
some really bad stuff hap- 
pening (like World War II 
and the Holocaust). 

To be clear, not all 
texts using historical evi- 
dence have as much of 
an obvious and twisted 
agenda as Mein Kampf 
does, but it is important 
to be aware that no piece 


of historical writing can. 


be objective. In making 
the very basic decision 
to write about something 
and not about something 


study of history. 
This makes it 
twice as fun. 


B-Level in 
the library 


where all 
the his- 
tory books 
are. There 


are signifi- 
cantly more books on 
European and American 
history than on the his- 
tory of South America, 
Africa, Asia and the 
Middle East. Even in 
those books on the his- 
tory Africa and Asia, a 
lot of it is just about how 
Europeans and Ameri- 
cans came and imperial- 
ized those places while 
yelling something about 
the “white man’s bur- 
den.” When you. look 
at the names of the. au- 
thors of those books, it’s 


Speen 
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As it turns out, tomatoes are actually vegetables in America, thanks to a 1893 Supreme Court decision. 


as | had, i A 


JEROEN/PUBLIC DOMAIN | 


Many of Rollin Hu’s columns this year have explored Russian history. 


mostly just a bunch of 

old white guys talking) 
about even older wan 
guys. 

That’s just the way the 
field of history has been! 
for a long time. It’s pretty, 
annoying that a lot of; 
the history of the world) 
has been neglected, but! 
that’s just how things) 
ended up. 

I guess it’s time to ad-, 
mit that my history ar-; 
ticles this past semester, 
have been terribly subjec-} 
tive and have looked at 
a lot of “old white guy” 
topics. 

I choose my histori- 
cal events based on how 
weird they are. I leave 
out a lot of relevant de- 
tails and choose only the 
irrelevant and quirky 
bits to write about. If 
you tried reading some 
of my columns like ac- 
tual historical texts, his- 
tory would seem a lot 
more trippy than it actu- 
ally is. 

A lot of my column 
has dealt with oropeest 
history (actually a lot of 
them are about Russian 
history for some rea- 
son). That’s just because 
I’m lazy, and European 
history is an easy topic 
to research. I'd love to 
write a column about 
weird sub-Saharan Af- 
rican history from the 
1200s, except finding de- 
tailed sources on that is. 
pretty difficult, which is 


unfortunate. 


So this is historiogra- 
phy. It’s basically point- 
ing out how bad we all 
are at studying history.. 
I guess here is the last 
piece of irrelevant his- 
tory for the semester: 
The 1893 Supreme Court 
Decision Nix v. Hedden 
definitively classified 
tomatoes as vegetables, 
despite admitting that 
tomatoes are actually 
fruits. . + 


Girls who run @. away from 
their problems 
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The real question is whether or 
~ not! can make it the last two 


_ weeks on he 
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BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, sex. 


A look into the vegan options on campus 


Tara Abrishami 
Food for Thought 


his is my last 

column of the 

year and most 

likely the last 

food column 
I'll ever write. While most 
of my columns have been 
about how to eat healthier, 
I want to end with some 
ideas on how to bring a 
more inclusive and well- 
rounded food culture to 
Hopkins, specifically with 
respect to vegan campus 
dining options. 

The FFC tries to sup- 
ply vegan and vegetarian 
options each day. Daily 
rice and beans are of- 
fered, which guarantees 
that vegans won't starve 
but does little to provide 
a balanced and nutrition- 
ally varied diet. There 
are other vegan options 
occasionally offered, but 
the variety and quality 
of the vegan meals are 
hit-or-miss. While the 
dining service has been 
responsive to requests 
for better vegan options, 
dining at Hopkins is still 
far behind its potential to 
be inclusive and offer a 
variety of options. 

For example the Uni- 
versity of California, San 
Diego (UCSD) recently 
opened an all-vegan din- 
ing hallon campus called 
“Roots,” reminiscent of 
the Root dining station 


; wever, 


unlike our Root station, 
which sometimes serves 
meat and _ frequently 
mislabels vegan items 
as vegetarian and vice 
versa, the UCSD Roots 
dining hall is 100 per- 


cent vegan. Their current 
menu boasts enchiladas, 
vegan “bergers,” ginger 
tofu, vegan smoothies 
and three vegan dessert 
options. 

UCSD isn’t the only 
college to offer complete- 
ly vegan dining halls. 
The University of North 
Texas (UNT) boasts 
“Mean Green” in one of 
their residential colleges, 
a completely vegan din- 
ing hall which supplies a 
dazzling array of vegan 
options. Their breakfast 
menu includes oatmeal, 
tofu 


scramble, vegan 
pancakes, vegan waffles 
and vegan cinnamon 


swirl bread. Lunch in- 
cludes 10 vegan entrées 
including — enchiladas, 
roasted vegetable qui- 
noa, vegan Mexican cas- 
serole and vegan pasta 
(alfredo and pesto’). 
They also serve a 
vegan vegetable pizza, 
assorted salads, sides, a 
vegan chocolate cream 
pie and a vegan pine- 
apple upside down cake 
for dessert. Dinner offers 
even more entrées than 
lunch, with polenta, lo 
mein noodles, a Cali- 
fornia casserole, stuffed 
peppers and vegetable 


couscous. A robust se- 
lection of sides includes 
roasted corn on the cob, 
vegan mac and cheese, 
vegan corn, squash bake 
and more. Dessert is 
vegan sugar cookies, fo- 
caccia bread and vegan 
black forest cake. Even 
if you aren’t vegan, don’t 
tell me those options 
aren't incredibly appeal- 
ing. 
While UCSD and UNT 
are both significantly 
larger than Hopkins, it’s 
the lack of a vocal student 
body rather than the size 
of the student body that 
prevents Hopkins from 
reaching similar levels of 
food excellence. 

Let’s assume that five 
percent of Hopkins stu- 
dents are vegetarian or 
vegan, which is the num- 
ber across the United 
States. The number at 
Hopkins is probably high- 
er at around seven to ten 
percent. That means at 
least 250 undergraduate 
students at Hopkins eat 
exclusively vegetarian or 
vegan meals. Even stu- 
dents who aren’t exclu- 
sively vegetarian or vegan 
will often avoid meat a 
few times a week. 

Why isn’t there a food 


station at Levering de- 
voted to vegan dining? 
Most of the stations only 
offer one vegan or veg- 
etarian option. Instead of 
offering one option at the 
same stations where meat 
and other animal prod- 
ucts are prepared, why 
not provide a food station 
devoted entirely to vegan 
and vegetarian diets? 

On a campus where 
not everyone knows 
what “vegan” means, 
having a place devoted 
to the needs of vegan 
and vegetarian students 
would send a much- 
needed message of in- 
clusivity and support for 
students who find that 
the university does not 
adequately sustain their 
lifestyle. 

Vegetarians, vegans 
and anyone who enjoys 
a well-prepared vegan 
meal, why settle for a 
narrow campus dining 
culture that all but edges 
out the sort of dining 
options that we desire? 
Other colleges are rising 
to the challenge fantasti- 
cally but only after vocal 
student groups put pres- 
sure on them to improve 
campus dining. Let’s fol- 
low suit. 


a MOYAN BRENN/ CC BY 2.0 
Why don't the cafeterias offer more nutritionally balanced meal options for vegans and vegetarians? 


My last pun-filled column of the year 


Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


his is my last 

column of the 

year and prob- 

ably my - last 

column for The 
News-Letter. I’ve spent 
a great two years writ- 
ing about my life here on 
these pages, but my time 
has come. I’m moving on 
to a different section, a 
section where you can still 
read about my thoughts, 
just not as frequently and 
probably better organized. 
Id like to thank my 
loyal fans for sticking with 
me through Fresh Eyes and 
Sophomoronic. I couldn't 
think of any puns associat- 
ed with the word “junior” 


so that is 40 percent of the 


reason that I’m not con- 
tinuing my column. | 
Anyway, shout out to 
my mom for reading lit- 
erally everything I write. 
You're my most loyal fan, 
and you always have been. 
Ive written some pretty 
weird stuff this year, but 
I’ve also written some good 
pieces. It’s always very ex- 
citing when you share 
them on Facebook and 
all the ladies from syna- 
gogue comment on how 


cool I am. It’s nice to have 
my self-esteem boosted by 
women who remember me 
as a small child. 
Additional shout out to 
Diva from Copy. I haven’t 


known you for too long, 


but the first time we met, 
you recognized me from 
my column and that was 
pretty cool. It’s like being 
a celebrity. I am definitely 
not a celebrity, but I’m so 
glad you've enjoyed read- 
ing all the crazy words 
I've spit out this year. I’m 
pleased that at least one 
person thinks I’m funny. 
Writing a column has 
honestly opened up so 
many doors for me. I'd 
never written anything 
like this before I came to 
Hopkins, but I grew up 
reading Joel Stein’s column 
in the back of Time maga- 
zine. If you don’t know 
who that is, you're missing 
out. He writes “The Awe- 
some Column,’ and it’s 
about basically whatever 
he’s interested in writing. I 
grew up telling my mom, 
“I want to be like Joel Stein 
when I grow up.” 6 
I'm not quite at the 
caliber of readership that 
Joel Stein has, but I have 
at least two regular read- 
ers (see above). I wrote bi- 
weekly, sometimes more, 
and I've covered topics 
from living in Baltimore as 
a Hopkins student to sug- 
gesting at least six uses for 
Post-it notes. I’m basically 
the Joel Stein of campus; 
I think. At the very least, 


\) 


I have the strongest pun 
game around (see my col- 
umn title). 

Starting my column 
last year gave me the op- 
portunity to serve as the 
Hip Hop Editor for The 
News-Letter this past year, 
and I’m so grateful for that 
chance. Aside from learn- 
ing the necessities like 
how to lay out a goddamn 
page of the newspaper, I've 
learned a lot about man- 
aging other people and 
making sure they stick to 
deadlines. I’ve also pretty 
much tapped out my cre- 
ativity for making lists of 
things that people maybe 
care about. 

I probably shouldn't 
give up the Hip Hop se- 
crets. about how we fill 
space when there aren't 
enough writers, but I’ve 
written some pretty wacky 
things. I once wrote a se- 
ries of haikus about the 
weather. I've written a quiz 


ihe 


about what you should or- 
der at UniMini. I've written 
horoscopes almost every 
month, and who knows, 
maybe I’ve helped some- 
one get their life back in 
order while Mercury was 
in retrograde. I knew it 
was time to move on when 
I wrote a list about how to 
avoid doing your laundry. 
I've got to admit, that was 
not my best work. 

Despite struggling to 
fill space, drying out my 
well of creativity and 
struggling to enforce rules 
on a bunch of writers I'd 
never met, I wouldn't 
trade this year of funky 
column editing for any- 
thing. It’s been a fulfilling 
and educational experi- 
ence, but I’m excited to 
pass the torch along to the 
lovely Meagan Peoples, 
and I’m excited to start the 
next chapter of my News- 
Letter experience over in 


the Opinions section. 


. FILE PHOTO 
In her years with Hip Hop, Gillian has written some amazing columns. — 
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Why I can’t wait 
jor summer 


1. No Homework 
If this isn’t self-explanatory, 
we can't be friends. 


2. No Classes 


See above. 


35. Free time 
Since school started, my 
Netflix bingeing skills have 
begun to falter. I’m going to 
need the extra time to train 
myself before tackling Game 
of Thrones. 


4. Seeing the family 
How could you not look | 
forward to seeing people who 
are excited to feed you (with 
homemade food no less)? | 


Be Catching-up with friends 
You know it’s just going 


to turn into a bragging 
match to see who's done the 
best at living the “college 
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Editorials 


Asian roles should be 
reserved for Asian actors 


At the Taiwanese American Stu- 
dent Association’s (TASA) recent 
Night Market, which highlighted 
many Asian cultures, there was a 
booth dedicated to breaking Asian 
Neier le Members of the Inter- 
Asian Council, which sponsored 
the booth, spoke about the impor- 
tance of raising this issue on cam- 
pus, citing the recent casting of 

carlett Johansson as Major Motoko 
Kusanagi in the live action version 
of Ghost in the Shell. 

Originally a Japanese cartoon, 
or anime, the film’s recent cast- 
ing decision has sparked contro- 
versy among fans of the series. 
The Major is a central character in 
the manga, television programs 
and films that comprise the se- 
ries, which takes place in Japan. 
Johansson is not ethnically or na- 
tionally Japanese, making her an 
unsuitable choice for the role. Of 
course, this is not the first time 
a white actor has portrayed an 
Asian character. In fact, just last 
year Emma Stone, who is white, 
was cast in Aloha (2015) as a wom- 
an who was one quarter-Chinese 
and one quarter-Hawaiian, incit- 
ing considerable backlash. 

The Editorial Board condemns 
the casting of white actors in 
Asian roles. It is a common ex- 
ample of whitewashing and of 
Asian erasure. It reinforces the 
white privilege actors already re- 
ceive and increases the presence 
of whiteness on American televi- 
sion screens, where Asian actors 
are already disproportionately 
underrepresented. With so few 
roles written for Asian actors, it 
is offensive and insulting when 
these roles are given to white ac- 
tors who have ample opportuni- 
ties elsewhere. 

Some may argue that white 
actors are cast in Asian roles be- 


cause they are most talented and 
suitable to fill these roles. This ar- 
gument suggests that there isn’t a 
single actor from the character’s 
country of origin, or even an ac- 
tor of any Asian descent, capable 
of portraying the character with 
as much skill and authenticity as 
a white actor. 

More likely, these casting deci- 
sions are influenced by profit — the 
blockbuster value that the name of 
a star like Johansson carries prob- 
ably influenced her selection for 
the role. 

It is important to note that this is 
not a marginalization reserved for 
people of Asian descent. Rather, it 
is part of the larger issue of ram- 
pant racism in the entertainment 


industry. One only has to look at” 


the most recent Oscars, which fea- 
tured only white nominees in all of 
the acting categories for the second 
year in a row, or at Ashton Kutch- 
er’s 2012 commercial for Pop Chips, 
in which he donned “brownface” 
and portrayed a crude caricature of 
an Indian man. 

It is difficult to say what might 
affect real change, as Hollywood’s 
racism has prevailed in spite of 
criticism time and time again. As 
a place to start, the Editorial Board 
encourages Hopkins students to 
participate in meaningful dialogue 
surrounding whitewashing. The 
Editorial Board commends TASA 
and the Inter-Asian Council for 
providing a forum for this conver- 
sation on the Hopkins campus. The 
Editorial Board also implores the 
student body to continue the dis- 
cussion of Asian erasure and rac- 
ism in the entertainment industry 
more broadly beyond TASA’s night 
market. 


This editorial was written by the 
2016-2017 editorial board. 


The University should find 
permanent overflow housing 


' The Universit) 

- not to renew its fase of the Hop- 
kins Inn for the 2016-2017 school 
year. Hop Inn has been used as 
overflow housing in recent years 
when the freshman class has ex- 
ceeded 1,300 students, and based 
on the Class of 2020 enrollment 
size, the hotel will not be needed 


next year. iy 
Hop Inn is currently the only 
freshman residence hall not 


owned by the University, and its 
location is not ideal for promot- 
ing unity within the freshman 
class. The proximity of the AMRs 
_ to Buildings A and B as well as 
Wolman to McCoy creates a sense 
of community that is lacking for 
Hop Inn residents. Furthermore, 
every freshman dorm except Hop 
Inn, houses hundreds of students. 
The Inn can only accommodate 
about 60, so residents have fewer 
opportunities to meet new people 
and socially integrate on campus. 
Hop Inn also has many main- 
tenance issues that the Universi- 
ty has been slow to address. The 
building is not J-Card accessible, 
which creates security issues. 
-If one student loses his or her 
front-door key, the lock has to be 
changed and every resident has 


to pick up a new key. Residents 


have also complained about the 
lack of water fountains and slow 


response time to maintenance is- 


sues, 


recently opted — 


Because of such issues, the Edi- 
torial Board agrees with the Uni- 
versity’s decision’to not renew the 
lease for the Hopkins Inn. How- 
ever, we also recognize that over- 


_flow housing will likely become 


an need again in the future, and 
we ener the University to start 
considering its options sooner 
rather than later. The Editorial 
Board urges Hopkins to seek a 
more permanent solution to ac- 
commodating large freshman 
classes rather than acting on a 


year-by-year basis. 


The Editorial Board believes 
that the University should invest 
more money in underclassmen 
housing. There are University- 
owned options for upperclassmen 
like The Charles and Blackstone, 
not to mention an abundance of 
apartments and rowhouses just 
outside campus. The Editorial 


Board suggests considering the 


conversion of The Charles or The 
Blackstone into sophomore dorms 
or allocating more floors of Mc- 
Coy to freshmen, should there be 
overenrolled classes in the future. 
The bottom line is that the Hop- 
kins Inn is overflow housing, and 


it feels like it. The University ei- 


ther needs to eta it up to par or 
find a more suitable option for fu- 
ture freshmen classes. 


This editorial was written by the 
2016-2017 editorial board. 


The Editorial Board that writes the editorials consists of the Editors-in-Chief, Managing Editors, 
Opinions Editor, and an editor-at-large on rotation from the remain editors (excluding the News & 


Features Editors), 
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All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Facebook is not the place for politics A student’s value does not 
lie in lus or her grades 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


We all know the type: the 
conservative great-uncle who 
is very vocal about keeping his 
gun close and the immigrants 
out or the liberal classmate who 
really wants free college and le- 
galized marijuana or the inde- 
pendent kid you went to high 
school with who makes it well- 
known that he is moderate on 
most issues. They're the Face- 
book sharers, and if you don’t 
know one, it’s probably you. 

It seems like every other 
post is about Bernie or Trump, 
and it can get a little old after 
a while. No one is really so 
malleable that their opinion 
will change after seeing some 
sort of Hillary Clinton meme. 
Eventually, these shareable 
posts are redundant and un- 
necessary, and they usually 
create conflict and arguments 
between Uncle Bob and your 
weird friend from ~summer 
camp. 

I'm not going to tell you to 
stop sharing your opinions. 
This is America, and your First 
Amendment rights dictate that 
you are allowed to say whatev- 
er you want to whomever you 
want. I will, however, ask you 
to think before you click. 

What are you trying to ac- 
complish when you _ share 
something? I’m asking be- 
cause I genuinely do not un- 
derstand. When I see an anti- 
Bernie post, something along 


the lines of “Bernie support- 
ers: ‘I don’t know anything 
about the government,” my 
views on Bernie don’t change 
in the slightest. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether I’m a hardcore fan, 
a total hater or somewhere in 
between your Facebook 
post is not going to make a dif- 
ference in my views. 

When I see a post like that, 
whether it leans left or right, the 
only thing I’m thinking about is 
whether it’s worth it to read’ the 
deliberations in the comments 
below. I usually end up reading 
them, and I usually determine 
that it’s worthless. They usually 
go something like this: 

PERSON 1: “Here is why 
this post that I posted is cor- 
rect. This is my opinion, and 
I think I am very well in- 
formed.” 

PERSON 2: “Your opinion 
is incorrect. You are not well 
informed. In fact, you know 
nothing.” 

PERSON 1: “That is very 
rude, and again, I am -right. 
You are wrong. Here is an ar- 
ticle I read once about how Iam 


right.” 
PERSON 2: “That article is 
scientifically inaccurate, and 


therefore your entire argument 
is flawed. You are stupid, and 
I am much smarter than you. 
Why are you even trying to ar- 
gue in favor of this thing that 
you clearly care about?” 
PERSON 1: *string of un- 
printable curse words* 


‘yA 


DONKEY HOTEY/ CC BY-SA 2.0 


Share your Donald Trump caricatures if you must, but be careful about your words. 


People tend to get very an- 
gry very fast. No one apolo- 
gizes. It’s hard to read tone 
through the internet, so it kind 


of always seems like someone 


is shouting and being rude. 
People usually don’t intend to 
be rude, but someone is always 
going to be offended. 


I'm not asking you to consid- | 
er your 783 Facebook friends’ 
feelings before you post some- | 
thing political or controversial. | 


I'm asking you to think about 


why you want to post it in the | | * 


first place. 
Are you trying to create a 
healthy discussion in the com- 


ments section? If you are, may- | 
be you should just join a de- | 
bate team or go talk to people | § 


in real life, because Facebook 
is not the place for a civil con- 
versation. 

Are you trying to change 
your friends’ minds? If you 
are, this is probably not the 
best way to do that. People 


don’t like being told they're | 


wrong. People are stubborn. 
Your Facebook post is not go- 


ing to make someone think | 


differently. 

Are you hoping to inform 
your friends? That’s very noble 
of you, but everyone is on the 
same internet as you are. That 
doesn’t necessarily mean every- 
one sees the same posts or reads 
the same articles as you, but, to 
be quite honest, you probably 
aren't saying anything new. 
There’s nothing original under 
the sun, right? 

Are you hoping to create 
an argument? Do you want to 
make people mad? If that’s you, 
stop it. Why do you want to cre- 
ate conflict? Just don’t do it. 

If you have some other rea- 


son for sharing, think about | 
what sort of impact this action 


is going to have. If you're okay 
with people rolling their eyes, 
yelling at you through their 
keyboards or potentially unfol- 
lowing you because you post 


too many conspiracy theories | 


about Ted Cruz being the Zo- 
diac Killer, then continue post- 
ing whatever you're posting. I 
mean, I’m publishing my opin- 
ions under an actual news plat- 
form, so I obviously can’t expect 
you to stop publishing your 
opinions on an uncensored 
website, right? 


Gillian Lelchuk is a sophomore 
Writing Seminars and mathemat- 
ics double major from Los Alamitos, 
Calif. She is the Hip Hop Editor. 


Stop calling dibs in the Reading Room 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 


On my way out of college, 
I spend some of my remain- 
ing time thinking about loose 
ends, trying to tie each as effi- 
ciently as possible. Laced with 
bittersweet feeling, I write 
this piece, hoping to leave my | 
undergraduate career with a 
PSA. 

My main grievance: Please 
stop saving seats in the Bro- 
dy Reading Room. I see why 
people like the Reading Room. 
I'm a fan. The room smells like 
productivity, and the windows 
make everything glow. I feel 
collegiate and shiny as I silent- 
ly make my way through the 
space in search of a table. And 
then my flight of determination 
comes to a halt as I see that an 
empty chair no longer means 
“empty chair.” Plugged-in lap- 
tops or stacks of books act as 
placeholders while students 
take breaks. You look right, you 
_ look left. You don’t see the own- 

er in sight. But you are forced 
to retreat and continue your 
hunt through the rows of tables. 
Sometimes it’s a success, other 
times not. ; 

Sure, if these breaks are 15- 

30 minutes, I’m on board. But 
for what seems like the major- 
’ , 


ity of the time, these breaks 
last more than an hour. I’m 
sure the act comes from the 
fact that seats are hard to come 
by in the Reading Room. We're 
human — survival of the fit- 
test is in our blood. But should 
ferocious seat-saving be the 
way we live our days? My rea- 
son that I cannot justify seat- 
saving in the Reading Room 
boils down to the simple fact 


‘that while that seat is vacant 


for more than an hour, it could 
instead be used wisely by a 
student in need. 

Now I can’t say I have 
never fallen victim to seat- 
saving in the Reading Room. 
I, on a few occasions, have 


been the obnoxious student > 


that places down a notebook 
and then scuttles off to a lec- 
ture or two. And man, it feels 
good to confidently walk back 
into the Reading Room three 
hours later, passing by the na- 
ive seat-seekers, knowing you 
have a spot. But I have come 
to my senses and bid the habit 
farewell. 

So here is what I propose for 
the student who has an aggres- 


sive need to claim territory in — 


the library. I suggest he or she 
save space in the various other 
areas of Brody or MSE. If you 


want a similar Reading Room 
experience, feel free to save 
a seat in the equally as silent, 
yet slightly less glamorous 
MSE M Level Reading Room. 
There are plenty of open seats 
to pounce on. Alternatively, 
save a cubicle. Cubicles, though 
fought over during peak study 
seasons, are far more common 
on each floor of MSE. Plus, the 
privacy of cubicle walls allows 
one to dodge dagger eyes when 


‘you return to claim your saved 


space. Finally, if you are so wor- 
ried about getting a spot in the 


library, plan ahead and reserve 


a room online. But if the read- 


‘ing room is really what you 


want, leave a note on the desk 
with your return time and al- 


low another student to rent the 


space while you're away. Ulti- 
mately, there are alternatives to 
this game of dibs. 

College isn’t what you think 
it will be, and it’s not as cute as 
Rory Gilmore made it seem. But 


it’s definitely something. It’s a 


time to grow up, absorb your 
surroundings, stop seat saving 
and pack up. 


Samhita Ilango is a senior cog- 
nitive science and anthropology 
double major from San Diego. She 
is one of the Editors-in-Chief. ° 
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By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


It has almost become a cliché 
to call on fellow Hopkins .stu- 
dents to relax and tone down 
the high-strung competitive 
environment for which Hop- 
kins has become infamous. In 
October, the satirical publica- 
tion The Black and Blue Jay pub- 


| lished “Johns Hopkins Ranks 


1st in U.S. News’s ‘Most Soul- 


| Crushing Universities,” which 
| fooled many a commenter into 
| thinking it was a real ranking. 


Earlier this year, Jason Plush 
stepped down from his position 


| as SGA executive president, cit- 
| ing the overwhelming amount 


of work he had and how much 
it affected his health in a brave 
opinions piece. 

But change does not -happen 
overnight, and I still see my 
friends pulling all-nighters and 
freaking out about being accept- 
ed into programs with minus- 
cule acceptance rates, tweeting 
about the intensely competitive 
nature of being a pre-med stu- 
dent and agonizing about grad- 
uate programs years before they 
need to, all the while sacrificing 
their health and happiness. 

In grade school, I learned 
about the basic needs of sur- 
vival: food, water, shelter, air 
and sleep. Luckily, Brody and 
the library show no signs of 
oxygen depletion anytime soon 
and are pretty sturdy buildings, 
but the other basic needs seem 
to be lacking amongst my peers. 
Drinking only coffee to stay 
awake, sacrificing full meals 
and not sleeping are (shocking- 
ly) not healthy habits. 

Because we are a research in- 
stitution and most of my friends 
are majoring in something to 
do -with science while I spend 
my days in Gilman, I expect 
my peers to listen to data and 
logic. Multiple studies have been 
done about the severe nega- 
tive effects of sleep-deprivation 
and all-nighters: an increase in 
body mass index; impairment 
of attention, short and long-term 
memory and decision-making; 
and decreased mental health. 
Pulling an all-nighter can actu- 
ally lower the chance of a good 
grade more than forgoing study- 
ing and sleeping at least part 
of the night since short-term 
memory is impaired and recall 
of class material is much more 
difficult. And yet, even when my 
pre-med friends and roommates 
know the damage that all-night- 
ers and sleep deprivation can 


cause (mainly through the ar- 


ticles I force them to read), they 
continue these habits, knowing- 
ly sacrificing their physical and 
mental health for a grade. 

Of course, I am not immune 
to the trap of fretting over grades 
and internships. However, | 
think we as a student body need 
to remember the bigger picture 
(another, cliché, but a necessary 
one). Of course college and grad- 
uate school and internships are 
important to our future and our 
families. But once we put our 
self-worth in the hands of grad- 
ing systems and excruciatingly 
low acceptance rates, we not 

t st 
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COURTESY OF CATHERINE PALMER 


| | try to remind myself that my value does not come from the grades | receive. 


only do ourselves a great dis- 
service but also unintentionally 
stumble into a pit of elitism. 

My value as a person does 
not depend on my education, 
the fact that I am privileged 
enough to attend college or 
whether I fail or ace a test. I 
value myself as an intelligent 
person and strive to value that 
intelligence outside of what 
institutionalized parameters 
dictate — a task at which I fail 
constantly. I know plenty of in- 
telligent, kind people who did 
not go to college or get pass- 
ing grades, and the minute 
we place a person’s (even our 
own) value on their ability to 
succeed inside the impossibly 
rigid boundaries of academia, 
we do them a major disservice. 

Historically and presently, 
universities and academic en- 
vironments have not been the 


_ friendliest — and in fact have, 


. + 


been o 
of color, LGBTQ people, disabled 
people, neurodiverse people, 
women and of course the people 
that live at the intersections of 
these identities. Arash Daneshza- 
deh, a doctoral researcher and 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, wrote 
in his article “Academic Impe- 
rialism & Inoculating Spaces of 
Black Excellence” that “Educa- 
tion, as an epicenter to society’s 
ecological nervous system, is the 
hub that sends and receives its 
messages from powers that rein- 
force and aim to dispatch these 
[white-supremacist, capitalist, 
patriarchal] hierarchies.” When 
we filter our value through the 
standards of the societal epicen- 
ter of education sets, we also filter 
our value through racist, sexist 
and ableist standards. Daneshza- 
deh writes about how our society 


- defines achievement and success 


by asking, “achievement: accord- 
ing to whom? And ‘under’ what 
so-called universal frame of ref- 
erence can achievement possibly 
be assessed?” : 

Even though I am proud 
of my achievements (all Hop- 
kins students should be proud 
of themselves), I try to remind 
myself that my value as a per- 
son does not lie in As or Bs or 
my identity as a Hopkins stu- 
dent. Iam no more or less valu- 
able than anyone with better or 
worse grades, a ‘harder’ major, 
more or less degrees or a great 
internship, and I try not to sac- 
rifice my health to achieve insti- 
tutional levels of value, though 
I do fail in my attempt often. As 
Hopkins students, we should. 
ask ourselves why we feel so 
compelled to put our physical 
and mental health in jeopardy, 
for the sake of grades — even in 


the face of overwhelming data 


telling us why we shouldn't. 
We should also ask ourselves 
why we place so much value on: 
institutional definitions of suc- 
cess and achievement. J 
is incremental, but hopefully 
we can shift into a healthier en- 
vironment. 

Emeline Armitage is a sopho- 
more International Studies major 
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this weekend 
Thursday 


Lecture: Holding Fastto Dreams =|“ 


First Unitarian Church of Baltimore 
7 p.m. 
Freeman A. Hrabowski III will speak on empower- 
ing black and other youth and will share excerpts 


Irom his book. There will be a reception afterward. | | 


This event is open to the public. | 


WJHU Presents: Show Me The Body, 
Jaguar Pyramids, Gloss Gang, and Flat | 
Stanley 
The Crown, 9 p.m. 
If you've always wanted to get off campus but 


are too nervous to do it by yourself, now’s your 
chance! WJHU is hosting a show at The Crown this 
Friday featuring three bands from New York and 
senior Geoffrey Gao as Flat Stanley. $5 cover. 


Purple Rain on the Big Screen! 
The Senator, 11 p.m. 

The historic Senator Theatre is hosting screenings 
of Purple Rain asa tribute to Prince. This is 
the second of four screenings. The first one has 
already sold out! Tickets are $11.50. 


Saturday 


va 


The 6th Annual Baltimore VegFest 

University of Maryland, Baltimore 
County (UMBO), 11 a.m. 

This event will have speakers, lots of vendors, 

- live music and non-profits as well as lots of vegan 
food to enjoy! It will go until 4 p.m., so if you're 
not a morning person, no worries. The festival is 

free and open to the public, and will be located on 
UMBCs Erickson Field. 


The Vigil 
Cohen Plaza, 6 p.m. 
The Vigil is an all-night music festival that 
will showcase student sound artists as well 
as innovators from the wider Baltimore music 
community with a focus on experimentation, 
- technology and ritual. Various types of visual art 
will also be featured. Free and open to the public. 


Sunday 


The Beaver Trilogy Film Screening 
Psychic Readings, 8 p.m. 
Secret Psychic Cinema presents a screening of 
the notoriously strange Beaver Trilogy, which 
combines three vignettes surrounding the 
character Groovin’ Gary in various manifestations. 
; There is a cover of $5. 
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L.P. Steamers is a seafood restaurant in the Locus Point district known for its relaxed atmosphere and authentic Baltimore cuisine. 


| By ALISON 
| BARTKOWSI 


' For The News-Letter 


One of the first things 
that comes to mind when 
you think of Maryland is 
crab, yet surprisingly af- 


| ter spending almost two 


years here, last weekend 
was the first time I actu- 
ally managed to try some. 


|, Well, yes I’ve had crab 


cakes and maybe some 


| crab-containing food in 
| the FFC but never an au- 


thentic steamed crab. 

For my friend’s birth- 
day I went to L.P. Steam- 
ers, which is a laid back 
seafood joint located in 
the Locus Point district of 
Baltimore. We managed 
to snag the last spot on the 
rooftop deck, which had 
views of the sunset, inner 


_ harbor and, sadly, a big 
construction project. The — 


menu here is filled with 


| tons of seafood options 


including shrimp, lobster, 
scallops, mussels, clams, 
fish and most importantly 


crab. Hot steamed crabs 
can be ordered by the 
dozen in sizes ranging 
from small to jumbo. The 
rest of the seafood can be 
ordered by the pound. We 
ordered the crab dip, cala- 
mari, a dozenjumbo crabs 
and half a pound of snow 
crab legs. However, since 
it was relatively late in the 
evening, they didn’t have 
enough jumbo crabs to 
fill our order, so they had 
to supplement it with the 
large-sized crabs. 

The appetizers came 
out first, the crab dip was 
rich and creamy and the 
soft pretzel sticks pro- 
vided worked well with 
it. The calamari was av- 
erage, and strangely they 
provided sweet and sour 
sauce for dipping, as op- 
posed to the standard 


2 cocktail sauce. : 


Then, finally the crabs! 
All twenty-four hot 
steamed. crabs were fully 
intact and covered in old 
bay seasoning. We were 
also each provided with 


a little wooden hammer 
and butter. The snow crab 
legs were huge in com- 
parison to the Maryland 
crabs and came with a 
special metal cracking 
tool to break into them. 

First, I tackled the snow 
crab legs since I had en- 
countered them before. A 
‘good strategy to get the 
meat out is to crack the leg 
in half at the joint, then to 
take the upper piece and 
blow air into the joint’ so 
the meat shoots out the 
other end. Sometimes you 
have to clear a bit of the 
exoskeleton so the meat 
actually comes out into 
your hand. This usually 
left me with a big unbro- 
ken chunk of meat, which 
is the goal when eating 
crab you have to break 
down yourself. 

Then I picked up a 


_jumbo crab and did my 
best to get all the meat. 


out. I learned that you 
should flip it on its stom- 
ach and take out a little t- 


shaped section of exoskel- 


eton. Then you can take 
off the whole back shell in 
one piece. 

Under that shell there 
are guts which you have 
to remove and which can 
be pretty gross if your ctab 
happened to be in the pro- 
cess of digesting a meal 
when it died. Then you just 
pick at the white meat in 
the belly under all the guts 
and rub it in seasoning and 
butter before eating it. fm 
not really sure why they 
provided us with ham- 
mers, as banging on the 
outer shell with it really did 
not accomplish much. 

The crab meat was defi- 
nitely worth the struggle 
because it was delicious! 
But I would recommend 
not ordering everything 
all at once, since by the 
end the crab and the butter 
were cold and notas good. — 


RPSp i 


spot torcheck out, and.Ym 
sure there are many other 
great Baltimore crab spots 
where you can test out 
your shell-breaking skills. 


Local musicians host cozy house concerts 


By VERONICA 
REARDON 
Your Weekend Columnist 


“What happened to 
you?” I hear as soon as I 
step onto the porch. It’s 
Joe Langley, or Old Joe 
as I admittedly think of 
him. He’s referring to my 
splinted, bandaged finger, 
on’ which I recently had 
surgery. 

“Well, it all started 
with an avocado,” I say, 
which is the truth, but 
which is not relevant to 
this article. The reason I 
am on that porch is be- 
cause there was a house 
concert that night. House 
concerts at Brad’s are 
homey and wonderful. 
Old Joe is one of many 
awesome Baltimoreans 
I’ve met through the jam 
run by Brad Kolodner 
and his father Ken, both 
nationally-renowned old- 
time musicians. 

The house is clean, 
lovely and _ decorated 
with plants and instru- 


ments. Posters for a myr- 


iad of festivals are taste- 
fully distributed along 
the walls. The Natty Boh 
man winks at me from 
one of the potted plants. 
The house is crowded, 
and my friend and I are 
very clearly the youngest 
there. Most people there 
are either in their late 
twenties or their sixties. 
Everyone has _ brought 
food and beer to share. 
The atmosphere is warm 
and friendly. 

Around 8 p.m. the mu- 
sic started. | had never 


| heard Foghorn  String- 


: z : 
v ay 


_ Foghorn Stringband plays with local Baltimore musicians B 


band before. They com- 
bined old-time and blue- 
grass music with Creole 
songs, and did a damn 
good job of it. Apparently 
one band member was 
missing, but you’d never 
know. Perhaps that’s be- 
cause I’m used to pretty 
minimal ensembles. Per- 
haps it’s because they did 
a good job of working 
around it. ; 
Foghorn  Stringband 
is actually based in Port- 


land, Ore., although they © 
have traveled ‘through. 


much of Canada and the 
United States. One area I 
felt like they didn’t quite 
excel in was in commu- 
nication and in their har- 
monies, At one point, the 
bassist snapped a little 


- bit at their fiddler. Ten- 


he 


sion can be natural but is 
a little uncomfortable in 
that intimate of a venue. 
Their harmonies were 
lovely when they sang 
them, but certain songs 
lacked them and_ suf- 
fered. Either way, they 
were enjoyable to listen 
to and fun to talk to af- 
terward. Watching them 
play with Brad and Pat- 
rick was a treat! 


It’s worth noting that 
one of the songs they. 


sang was a Hazel Dick- 
ens tune. Hazel Dickens 
lived in Baltimore start- 


ing from the 1950s. In— 


fact, many of her compa- 


_triots lived and played 


music in Charles Village, 
where we at Hopkins live 
today. She was a very cool 
musician, and her songs 
wv 


N 


COURTESY OF VERONICA REARDON 
rad Kolodner and Patrick McAvinue. 


and the role she played 
in the folk and bluegrass 
scene here in Baltimore 
are well worth your time 
to check out. 7 
Brad Kolodner hosts 


_ Several house concerts ev- 


ery spring and fall. They 


-aren’t a part of any con- 


cert series officially and 
depend mostly on which 
bands are already coming 
through town. If you ever 
attend the Baltimore Old- _ 
Time Jam at Liam Flynn's, 
you can ask Brad about his 
concerts there.’ The next 
oneisMay 26. . 
Foghorn Stringband is 
also playing this weekend 
at the Hill Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C. for free this 
Sunday. All things consid- 
ered, 'd recommend see- 
ing themifyoucan! 
ue 
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Prince remembered Eclectic local record store celebrates l() years 


for revolutionary style F 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The man behind some 
of the most innovative 
sounds in American pop 
music passed away on 
April 21. The death of 
Prince Rogers Nelson, 
better known as just 
Prince, marks a 2016 that 
has already featured the 
deaths of many vision- 
aries, including fellow 
musical genius, David 
Bowie. 

Prince first came onto 
the scene with his hit 
For You in 1978. The al- 
bum came after Prince 
released a demo tape 
and signed a recording 
contract with Warner 
Bros. Shortly afterwards, 
Prince formed a backing 
band to accompany him 
on albums as well as for 
his live performances. 

Prince’s initial break- 
through came with 1980's 
Dirty Mind, which set the 
tone for the 80s new-wave 
infatuation. Yet Prince 
will always be remem- 
bered for the output he 
had during his period 
with the Revolution. In 
the mid 80s, Prince re- 
tooled his backing band 
as the Revolution. The 
band became known for 
its diverse style of dress, 
as well as the diversity 
among its members. 

During this period, 
Prince pursued an am- 
bitious project. The film 
Purple Rain was released 
in 1984, along with an al- 
*’bum of the same-name. 
»The film proved to. be 


a success at the box of- 
fice, and the accompa- 
nying album formed 
an unyielding piece of 
Prince’s canon. Purple 
Rain's strong tracklist 
includes Prince classics 
“When Doves Cry” and 
“T Would Die 4 U.” 
Prince also 
known for his flamboy- 
ant style, as well as his 
eccentric manner of self- 
promotion. He changed 
his name multiple times, 
including to an unpro- 
nounceable symbol, 
during this period. He 
confounded his fans by 


became | 


going by The Artist For- | 


merly Known As Prince. 
Prince was also a 


strong pursuer of his | 


copyright, suing mul- 


tiple companies, includ- | 
ing YouTube and eBay, | 
for posting his songs | 


without his permission. 
These legal pursuits 
alienated some of_ his 
fanbase. 

One thing that’s for 
sure is that Prince served 
as a musical role model for 
both the African-American 
community and for any 


songwriter that pays hom-: | 


age to that 80s funk sound. 
His death, just like Bowie's, 
helps us go back through 
the strong catalogues of 
artists that we sometimes 
forget. His timeless sounds 
have formed and will con- 
tinue to form building 
blocks for many musicians 
that we enjoy today. Rest in 
Peace, Prince. 


See The News-Letter’s Top. 
Five Prince Albums on B5. 
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COURTESY OF WILL KIRSCH 


Celebrated Summer Records is celebrating its 10th year anniversary as one of Hampden’s landmarks. 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Staff Writer 


The world celebrated 
the ninth annual Record 
Store Day on Saturday, 
April 16. The  festivi- 
ties, which occur on the 
third Saturday of April, 
honor independent re- 
cord stores. This year, 
The News-Letter decided 
to mark the occasion by 
reaching out to Celebrat- 
ed Summer Records, a 
local store, for an inter- 


| view and some insight 


| 


into independent music 
culture. Owner Tony 


Pence spoke about the: 


store and his relation- 
ship with music. 

This interview has been 
edited and condensed. 


The News-Letter: 
When did you first open? 


Tony Pence: Celebrated 
Summer opened*on Au- 


gust 4, 2006 in our first loca- 
tion, which was in Towson, 
inside of Legends Comics. 
We moved to Hampden in 
2010. 2016 is our ten-year 
anniversary, and we are re- 
ally excited we made it this 
long! 


N-L: What motivated 
you to open the store? What 
was your initial vision? 


TP: I had previously 
worked at Reptilian Re- 
cords in Fells Point from 
1995-2005. When they de- 
cided to move locations 
and eventually closed, I 
opened CSR. My initial 
vision was to have an 
underground Punk and 
Hardcore record store 
out in the County for the 
kids who were too young 
to make it into the city — 
a place that was friendly 
and non-judgmental 


where people could. be 


exposed to different 


Beyoncé’s Lemonade breaks pop conventions 


By MARCIA 
ZIMMERMAN 
Staff Writer 


Beyoncé released her 
latest album, Lemonade, on 
Saturday. Her sixth album 
and second visual album, 
Lemonade was a surprise, 
shrouded in hushed whis- 
pers, as no one knew its 
nature before release date. 

The much-anticipated 
album was released on 
Tidal, Beyoncé’s husband 
Jay Zs music stream- 
ing service, and on HBO. 
Both paid subscription 
services, fans had to sign 
up fora free trial on HBO 
or subscribe to Tidal in or- 
der to listen to the album 
‘and watch its visual com- 

ponent. Tidal jumped to 
number three on iTunes 
top 10 list of free apps. Yet 
some fans were annoyed 
at the limited release. 

Lemonade is meant to be 


- Byone fleas her ‘th to 2014's Beja this past Saturday with a eninciifa HBO special. 


watched and listened to 
in order, from start to fin- 
ish. Its storyline touches 
on many themes, includ- 
ing dealing with infidel- 
ity, the struggle of black 
women, the South, recon- 
ciliation and the transcen- 
dence of true love. The vi- 
sual album features four 
artists and many more 
guest appearances, the 
most stunning of which 
was Warsan Shire, whose 
poetry was recited by 
Beyoncé throughout the 
album and who helped 
direct the album’s vi- 
sual component. Beyoncé 
called it Lemonade as a 
tribute to Jay-Z’s grand- 
mother, Hattie White. 

“I had my ups and 
downs, but I always 
found the inner strength 
to pull myself up,” White 
said at her 90th birthday 


- party in a home video. “I 


was served lemons, but I 


ry 


made lemonade.” 

“(Lemonade is a] con- 
ceptual project based on 
every woman’s journey 
of self-knowledge and 
healing,” Tidal wrote on 
its website. 

The album starts with 
“Pray You Catch Me,” 
and with the first lyrics 
“You can taste the dis- 
honesty / It’s all over 
your breath as you pass 
it off so cavalier,” it is im- 
mediately clear the song 
is about cheating. Beyon- 
cé presents a stripped- 
down version of herself 
with bare makeup and 
a simple black hoodie 
and dress. Beyoncé al- 
ways writes about her 
personal issues and feel- 
ings, but the album has 
left many fans asking 
how could the arguably 
most powerful, beautiful 


woman in the world be 


cheated on? 3 


ASTERIO TECSON/CC-BY-SA-2.0 


vi 


Here, Warsan Shire’s 
poetry is introduced by a 
word: intuition. Beyoncé 
reads them aloud to im- 
ages of black women in 
southern gothic cloth- 
ing. The song starts, and 
she steps off the edge of 
a building and instead 
of smacking onto pave- 
ment, she dives into the 
water. Beyoncé acts out 
the words, about how the 
narrator does all these 
crazy things but still 
needs to know whether 
her husband is cheating 
on her, underwater. 

Then comes “Hold 
Up,” a_ reggae-infused 
track with lyrics like 
“What's worse? Looking 
jealous or crazy, jealous 
or crazy or like being 
walked all over lately, 
walked all over lately, 
I'd rather be crazy.” This 
track is catchy and up- 
beat, while the music 
video is colorful. This 
tone directly conflicts 
with the violent nature of 
the lyrics and Beyoncé’s 
actions in the video. She 
smashes car windows 
with a bat named “Hot 
Sauce,” which connects 
to the lyric in “Forma- 
tion,” “I Bot Hot Sauce in 
my bag.” 


In “Don’t Hurt Your-. 


self,” an angry song with 
rock influences and help 
from Jack White, Beyon- 
cé aggressively dances 
in a garage dressed in 


a fur coat. She warns | 
her cheater that he isn’t 


married to an “average 
b*tch,” while widen- 
ing her struggle to the 


struggle of black women 
in general, using a pow- 


erful Malcolm X quote 
Sez BEYONCE, pace B4 


_| over time. inetgh, it has 


kinds of underground 
music. 


N-L: Do you have a 
preferencesfor any specific 
genre of music at your 
store? Why? 


TP: Although the ini- 
tial concept was to focus 
on punk, hardcore and 
indie rock it was never 
the only things we car- 
ried. Right off the bat, 
my interest in soul and 
jazz was apparent, and 
since we have moved to 
Hampden that aspect 
of the store has become 
even more important to 
me. Browsing the racks 
you will be just as likely 
to find John and Alice 
Coltrane or Otis Red- 
ding as The Ramones 
and. Metallica. We carry 
Led Zeppelin and Bruce 
Springsteen aswell, but 


_ my tastes and the focus 


of the shop tend to lean 
towards the _ esoteric, 


/ whether in punk, jazz or 


reg gae. 


N-L: - What abe a 
preferred medium: vinyl, 
tape, CD? Why? » 


TP: When we started 
out it was CD/tape and vi- 
nyl. After a few years, CDs 
were on the decline and 
vinyl was really making a 
strong come back, which is 
amazing when you think 
about it. 

We jettisoned carrying 
CD’s a few years back, and 
now it is 95 percent vinyl 
and a small selection of 
tapes, most of which are lo- 
cal demos. 


N-L: What goes into 
your selection process for 
your inventory? 


TP: It breaks down in 
several ways. With brand 
new vinyl I would say 
that most of the selection 
is down to my personal 
taste. A lot of punk, hard- 
core and indie rock with 
a good dose of jazz, reg- 
gae and other interesting 
re-issues. With the used 
stuff it is more random 
since I am buying differ- 
ent people’s collections 
from all walks of life. The 
most important thing is 
to make sure that the re- 
cords are in good condi- 
tion and not the types of 
things you would find at 
the local Goodwill or a 
bad yard sale. Along with: 
the punk and stuff you 
would expect, I bring in 
tons of soul, funk, disco 
and classic rock, hip-hop 
and techno as well, al- 
though it is a bit harder 
to find in good condition. 


N-L: What makes mu- 
sic important to you? 


TP: There is no chance 
I would still be alive with- 
NOME”. 5 a 


Celebrated Summer 
Records is located at 3616 
Falls Rd. in Hampden, a 
little over a mile from cam- 
pus. The store is open from 
noon to seven, Monday 
through Sunday. 


New exhibition unveils 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Your Weekend Editor 


The Contemporary is 
one of Baltimore’s most 
unique arts institutions 
and perhaps its most in- 
novative museum. It does 
not collect art, nor does it 
have a central location for 
displaying works. Instead, 
it is a nomadic museum, 
commissioning works to 
transform specific Balti- 
more spaces into nouveau- 
galleries. 

Their latest project, en- 
titled Only When It’s Dark 
Enough Can You See The 


Stars, is an impressive col- 


lection of works by New 
York-based artist Abigail 
DeVille. The project centers 


-around DeVille’s extensive 
research of the Peale Mu-. 


seum, where the works are 
installed. 

The Peale Museum, 
located at 225 N. Hol- 
liday St., has an incred- 
ibly rich history. It was 
the first building in the 
Western — Hemisphere 
to be designed to func- 
tion specifically as a 
museum. It was also 


used as Baltimore's City 
Hall and the first. pub- 


lic secondary school for 
African-Americans in 
Baltimore, among __ its 
many other functions 


Peale’s forgotten past 


been vacant since 1997, 
the. Peale Museum will. 
undergo restoration and 
renovation _ beginning 
this upcoming summer. 
In the meantime, the 
Contemporary has taken 
up residence in the mu- 
seum’s interior, which 
now serves as an exhi- 
bition space. DeVille’s 
works fill several sepa- 
rate but connected spaces, 
which span both of the 
museum's floors as well 
as the enclosed outdoor 
area. Needless to say, 
there is quite a lot to see. 
If you decide to-visit the 
museum, be sure to give. 
yourself time to wan- 
der through each of the 


‘spaces and soak in the 


many details DeVille has 
posited in each. In one 
room, for example, sits an” 
enormous dry cleaning 
rack. As it turns, the vari- 
ous items hanging from it 
— mannequins, pots, ra- 
quets — swing into view. 


On two walls within the 


same room are complex 
networks of televisions, 


piled on bd of one anoth- — 


the floor and suspended | 
Bis ga PAGE BS 


eclectic 
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Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 
he Huntsman: 
Winter’s War 
is a_ fantasy 
action film 
directed _ by 


Cedric —_ Nicolas-Troyan, 
the man responsible for 
Snow White and the Hunts- 
man (2012) and partially 
involved in Maleficent 
(2014). The film is some- 
thing of a follow-up to 
his Snow White film, fol- 
lowing the backstory and 
later exploits of the titular 
Huntsman, played by the 
ever-popular actor Chris 
Hemsworth. 

It’s also a sequel that ab- 
solutely nobody asked for. 

Perhaps this reviewer 
is simply projecting, but 
one really has to ask, did 
anyone actually want 
more of Snow White and 
the Huntsman? Despite the 
film’s relative monetary 
success, audience reac- 
tions were lukewarm at 
best, with the film’s only 
redeeming qualities being 
a handful of visual effects 
and a strong performance 
from Charlize Theron. 
Now in 2016, Snow White 
and the Huntsman seems 
to be a film that is all but 
forgotten, a blip on the 
2012 release list, a gritty 
experiment which bore 
little fruit. ; 

Moving away from 
the Snow White premise, 
Huntsman draws inspira- 
tion from Hans Christian 
Anderson’s Snow Queen 
instead. Several years pri- 
or to Snow White, the ma- 


levolent Ravenna (Theron) | 


remains as vain as ever as 
she alarmedly learns that 
her sister, Freya (Emily 
Blunt), is to give birth toa 
child destined to surpass 
her beauty. However, her 
fears are short lived as 
Freya’s husband murders 
the child under mysteri- 
ous circumstances soon 
after. Freya kills her hus- 
band in a burst of frosty 
ice magic and seals herself 
in an ice castle, where she 
begins to raise children 
and train them to be cold 
and unfeeling. 

Despite Freya’s best 
efforts, two of these chil- 
dren grow up to fall in 
love: the Huntsman Eric 
(Hemsworth) and Sara 
(Jessica Chastain).. En- 
raged by their insolence, 
the queen separates 
them with an icy wall 
and forces Eric to watch 
his beloved die. Years 
‘later, after the events of 
the first film, Eric learns 
that the enigmatic Magic 


~ Chris Hemsworth falls flat in his lea 


& 
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Winter's War is unnecessary and confused 


GAGE SKIDMORE/CC-BY-SA-2.0 


Charlize Theron, portraying the evil queen Ravenna, offers one of the film's only compelling performances. 


Mirror has gone missing. 
As he and several com- 
panions set out to find 
it, he soon finds himself 
crossing paths with a 
past he wished was long 
forgotten. 

There is one egregious, 


and confused cast of no- 
names. When an “impor- 
tant” one dies (or worse), 
there is absolutely no rea- 
son to feel anything. 

The main cast hardly 
fares any better. Hems- 
worth’s and Chastain’s 


glaring issue with the plot performances are so 
of this moy- flat and 
ie: Does a lifeless. I 
queen with ae found my- 
ice  pow- |] THE HUNTSMAN: self wish- 
ers sealing }]// WINTER'S WAR ing Kristen 
herself off it Stewart's 
from __ the Starring: character 
world and |} Chris Hemsworth, from the 
personal at- |] Jessica Chastain, prequel 
tachments |! Charlize Theron we Oo teld 
man iY || Director: Cedric show up 
fortress in Nicolas-Troyan to breathe 
a fit of grief Run Time: 114 min. some life 
sound at all Rating: PG-13 into the 
familiar? Now Playing: show. 
Does it get |] Cinemark Towson, Their half- 
more famil- 1/1 andmark’s Harbor |} hearted 
lar once an : 3 attempt at 
increasing- ]| |] develop- 
ly complex “ing a com-- 
sister narra- spel |) iS 


tive is thrown in for good 
measure? 

After the dark and 
gritty retelling of Snow 
White failed to generate 
the love Universal Stu- 
dios had hoped for, it 
seems that they have in- 
stead opted to leap onto 
the coattails of a more 
recent hugely-popular 
story, Frozen. The biggest 
issue is that while Frozen 
had heart, charm and an 
appeal that has kept it on 
store shelves to this day, 
Huntsman trades all of 
that away for soulless ac- 
tion and a story so shal- 
low and half-baked it’s a 
wonder Freya doesn’t fall 
through the ice. 

Despite its appropria- 
tion of narrative, Hunts- 
man still struggles to 
formulate a coherent 
story. Plot devices are 
constantly pulled from 
the ether at a moment's 
notice. Side plots abound, 


‘yet offer little reason to 


actually be invested in 
them, with several even 
going unresolved. Side 
characters, when they are 
present at all, exist merely 
to be brushed off screen, 
which leads to a jumbled 


GAGE SKIDMORE/CC-BY-SA-2.0 
ding role as Eric, the Hunstman. 


= 


romance confirmed that 
Frozen was right to es- 
chew that shtick. While 
Theron’s character re- 
turns to once again steal 
the show with her near- 
Shakespearian gusto, 
she’s hardly enough to 
carry this overly long and 
confused narrative. The 


most I can say for the cast 
is that Blunt’s character is 
supposed to be stoic with 
a hardened heart of ice, 
and I certainly believe it. 
There is little else to be 
said for The Huntsman. It 
is unpleasant, derivative, 
lazy and quite simply 
does absolutely nothing 
to justify its existence. Not 
one week ago, I praised 


the Jungle Book remake for | 


being a classic Disney ef- 
fort that managed to be 
both fresh and nostalgic, 
capitalizing on why we 
loved the old film while 
adding enough to keep it 


feeling new. Finally, a film | 


of this variety got it right. 


Now with The Huntsman, | 


it seems we’ve immedi- 


ately taken a step back. | 


Money may have justified 
its creation, but I implore 
you viewers: Do not see 
this film. Cut off its reve- 


“nue and let this film with- 


er away, cold and lonely 
as the Snow Queen’s pal- 
ace. The film closes with 
what I can only interpret 
as a heavy sequel-bait. If 
audiences never asked for 
this film, [hope they now 
scream for that sequel to 
never be made. 


Overall Rating: 1/10 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
Staff Writer 


The Arthouse is a res- 
taurant, bar and art gal- 
lery in Hampden. It is 
about a 30 minute walk 
from Homewood cam- 


| pus, located on the west 


end of W. 36th St. 

The Arthouse’s menu 
mostly features pizza but 
also has a choice of salads 
and smaller plates that 
are easily shareable. For 
those over 21, they offer 
a fairly large selection of 
international wines. The 
restaurant also makes a 


| point to showcase local 


artists whose works are 
featured around the res- 
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Arthouse marrys good 
food and local artists 


ly appeal to the diverse 
customer base. A few of 
the pieces include “Di- 
nosaur,” whose subject 
matter is fairly evident, 
“Windows In The City,” 
a more abstract paint- 
ing and “Northwest Pic- 
nic,” a landscape of a 
grassy area with a picnic 
bench. Clients can wan- 
der throughout the small 
space and choose. to ad- 
mire or purchase any 
of the artworks. In this, 
way, the restaurant is’ 
able to support many lo- 
cal Baltimore artists the 
way several other gal- 
leries throughout Hamp-! 
den do. 

Many Hopkins students 
have visited this restaurant 


taurant. Its and recom- 
intimate, Xe mend it. 

rustic at- “It was a very “I loved 
mosphere the piz- 
makes tee) and fun za__ there! 
easy to placetotake my They serve 
dine while ; wood-fired, 
also ad- family when they brick oven 


miring the 
artworks ¥ 
which are 
periodical- 
ly changed. 

Recent 
events  in- 
clude a pre- 
Valentine’s Day dinner 
and fashion show on Feb. 
11 and an art show last De- 
cember. 

Primarily a pizzeria, 


| the Arthouse appeals to 


a diverse group of cus- 
tomers ranging from 
students to families with 
young children to older 
couples. Unfortunately 
the restaurant does not 
take reservations, so 


there can be a lengthy S$ 


wait during prime times, 


- especially on weekends. 


However, it is open from 
noon onwards, so it is 
possible to visit the res- 
taurant during non-peak 
hours. 

Currently there are 
works on display that 
range in style and sub- 
ject and would potential- 


came to visit.” 
— Gici Hasisy, 
SOPHOMORE 


pizza, and 
it comes out) 
really well., 
I also liked 
the setting 
of it. It was 
very cozy 
and a fun 
place to take my fam- 
ily when they came to 
visit. I’m definitely going 
back,” sophomore , Gigi 
Habiby said. 

The Arthouse forms 
part of the strong Hamp- 
den food scene which 
includes restaurants like 
fellow pizzeria Maria’s, 
which recently reopened 
after renovations, the 
Golden West Cafe and 


When you're next in 
Hampden, be sure to 
drop by the Arthouse 
and check out their piz- 
za, try their drinks and 
support local artists by 
discovering their works. 
chasing a piece for your 
‘apartment next year. 


Music Dynasty embraces Chinese musical heritage 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
For The News-Letter 


Music Dynasty held its 
spring show last Sunday 
night in Bloomberg. One 
of the many a cappella 
groups on the Homewood 
campus, Music Dynasty 
is the University’s first 
and only Chinese a cap- 
pella group. The group 
performed to a full crowd, 


sharing their passion for. 


Chinese music and cul- 
ture through eclectic per- 
formances. This spring 
concert featured a number 
of pop songs with Chinese 
and English lyrics, includ- 
ing songs from artists like 
Jay Chou, Pentatonix and 
Meghan Trainor. 

In addition to the regu- 


| lar program, the group 


performed a, special fare- 
well number for Music 
Dynasty’s president, se- 
nior Tom Zhang. They 
performed the song “For 
Good” from Wicked to 
help thank Zhang for all of 
his years of dedication to 
the group. Zhang helped 
found the group three 
years ago to offer Hopkins 
students a place to hear 
and perform both Chinese 
and American pop songs. 
Zhang thanked the group 
for their hard work and 


dedication to performing. — 


According to junior 
Cathy Tang, the mission of 
Music Dynasty is to share 


\y 


Chinese culture and create 
performances that feature 
a fusion of cultures. 

“We are a group of mu- 
sic lovers, and we want to’ 
make great music,,and we 
want combine Chinese 
elements into our music. 
So we have songs that are 
a fusion of Chinese and 
English,” Tang wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 


_ Tang enjoys being a- 
part of such a tight-knit 


group of performers who 
work together to help each 
other both in concerts and 
in Hopkins life. She joined 
Music Dynasty during her 
freshman year because of 
her own passion for sing- 
ing and performance. 
“Our group is super 
close. We share the same 
interests and we help each 
other a lot not only in mu- 
sic, I joined in my fresh- 
man year and I was very 
passionate about forming 
an a cappella group and 
singing in front of all the 
audience,” she wrote. 
While preparing for 
the solo show, the group 
spent a lot of time to- 
gether. They put a lot of 
hard work into making 
the show an entertaining 
experience. The group 
posted biographies of 
each of its members on 
the event’s Facebook 
page to build anticipa- 
tion. Zhang shared some 
of the preparation that 
the group put into their 


iu 


“goal of Music Dynasty is to | 


spring 
concert. 
“It's ja 
lot of hard 
work,” she 
wrote. “It’s 
tradition to 
have a cap- 
pella hell 
week and 
we _ prac- 
ticed _ ev- 
eryday the 
week lead- 
ing up to 
the concert 
for three hours a day and 
the final day for six hours.” 
According to Zhang, the 


“make amazing music and 
promote Chinese culture.” 
The group incorporates 
both American and Chi- 
nese pop songs and some- 
times performs medleys of 
songs from both cultures. 

The group is very close, 
as both Zhang and Tang 
said. Zhang discussed 
how the group found op- 
portunities to bond with 
each another in the midst 
of long practices and fre- 
quent rehearsals. 

“Lots of practice and 
lots of getting used to 
each other. But ultimately 
it’s extremely satisfying 


_and rewarding,” he said. 


Tang shared how the 
group worked to prepare 
for the concert Sunday 
night in an email to The 
News-Letter. The members 


of Music Dynasty pre- 


le 


President Tom Zhang 


ey 


, Ae 
COURTESY OF AMY HAN’ 
will be graduating this May.’ 


pared for this year’s Spring 
Concert through both hard 
work and extra practice. _ 

“We had some extra 
practice this week and [re-. 
fined] some details about. 
the songs and choreogra- 
phy. We gathered together 
early today to draw the 


‘blackboard. We designed 


our poster [and] mural 
board two weeks early,” 
Tang wrote. 
On their Facebook page, 
the group shared their de- 
scription of themselves as 
Johns Hopkins Universi- | 
ty’s first and only Chinese 
[a capella] group!” i 
The program for the 
evening featured songs 
from artists such as Hebe: 


_ Tien, Justin Bieber, Maroon. 


5 and Jay Chou. During. 
intermission, singers fro: 
the group offered solo. 
performances of “Wild- 
est Dreams” by Taylor. 
Swift and “When We Were. 
Young” by Adele, ‘i 


=} 
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The News-Letter’s 
Five Essential Prince 
Albums 


I. Controversy (1981) 
Song of Choice: 
“Controversy” 


2. Purple Rain (1984) 
Song of Choice: “When 
Doves Cry” 


3. Lovesexy (1988) 
Song of Choice: 
“Alphabet St.” 


4. Emancipation (1996) 
Song of Choice: “I Can't 
Make U Love Me” 


9. Sgn O° The Times (1997) 
Song of Choice: “If 1 Was 
Your Girliriend” 


Peale museum showcases 
local artists in salons 


COURTESY OF MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Poet Tariq Touré recited pieces from his recent book, Black Seeds. 


PEALE, From B3 

from the ceiling at varied 
angles. Also in this room 
is a poster titled “Where 
do the Poor Live?” There 
are, without a doubt, 
many items of interest, 
each carefully selected for 
display, in every corner of 
the museum. 

Perhaps the most strik- 
ing area, the central gath- 
ering space features a 
large, black tapestry that 
has been draped across the 
ceiling and covered with 
holes, creating the effect 
of stars shining through. 
Pews fill this room, which 


also houses a stage and ~ 


a microphone, so that all 
who enter the museum can 


have a voice. 
The space is available 


for any sort of community 
gathering — open mic 


typical 


i 


headline, as well 


iv 


v 


| Inthe April 21, 2016 edition of The News- 

Letter, the article: “Beirut nst 
| indie sensibilities” stated that | 
- Beirut played at the Ottobar in the article’s 
be as its captions. Beirut 
| performed at Ram’s Head Live. : 


| The News-Letter regrets this error.” 


night, band practice, group 
meeting — for the duration 
of the exhibition. It also 


serves aS a performance 


space for the salons The 


.Contemporary is holding 


each Sunday. 

This past Sunday, April 
24, marked the first salon, 
which featured three Bal- 
timore artists: R&B musi- 
cian :3lon, poet Tariq Tou- 
ré and singer-songwriter 
Sunny Cowell. 

Future salons will fea- 
ture such artists as poet 
and spoken word artist 
Lady Brion and musician 
and maker of non-tradi- 
tional instruments ;Abu 
the Flutemaker. 

There will be a curato- 
rial tour on May 18 at 7 
p.m. The project’s closing 


reception will be at 7 p.m. 


on June 11. 


play against 


- 
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beyonce forges new path with Lemonade 


BEYONCE, FROM B3 
“The most disrespected 
person in America is the 


black woman. The most 
unprotected person in 
America is the black 


woman,” Malcolm X said. 

Serena Williams starts 
off the list of famous 
guest appearances and 
features in Lemonade in 
the up-tempo song “Sor- 
ry.” Here, Beyoncé makes 
it seem as though she is 
leaving the cheater, talk- 
ing about how she regrets 
putting her ring on and 
how she and her baby 
will live a good life. This 
is the first and only time 
she mentions “Becky 
with the good hair,” the 
woman that Jay-Z alleg- 
edly cheated on Beyoncé 
with, who is rumored to 
be Rachel Roy. 

“6 Inch” features The 
Weeknd. The music video 
has a red tint to it, sym- 
bolizing sex appeal, dan- 
ger and passion. Beyoncé 
indicates that she is focus- 
ing on her work rather 
than her love life with 
lyrics like, “She fights 
and she sweats those 
sleepless nights / but she 
don’t mind, she loves the 
grind.” Yet she also re- 
peatedly croons “come 
back, come back.” 

“Daddy Lessons,” a 
song reminiscent of coun- 
try music, begins with an- 
other Warsan Shire poem, 
alluding to an abusive or 
unfaithful husband. The 
song is about her father 
and one-time manager 
Matthew Knowles, and its 
video shows video clips 
of fathers and daughters, 


including one of Knowles 
playing with Beyonce's 
daughter; Blue Ivy, effec- 
tively dismantling argu- 
ments that he had not seen 
her. Particularly compel- 
ling lyrics include, “He 
told me when he’s gone, 
here’s what you do / when 
trouble comes to town, 
and men like me come 
around /. oh, my daddy 
said shoot.” 

The next song, “Love 
Drought,” shows Be- 
yoncé and other women 
in almost sheer dresses 
wading through water. 
The tone changes signifi- 
cantly here. She attempts 
to figure out why Jay-Z 
cheated on her, then ul- 
timately decides to move 
toward reconciliation. 
The most powerful image 
is of Beyoncé in a white 
dress in a seemingly one- 
sided tug-of-war. 

“Sandcastles” is a raw 
ballad that begins with 
Beyoncé playing piano 
and singing while sitting 
on a pillow on the floor. 
Scenes of Beyoncé and 


Jay-Z acting out intimate 
moments appear as she 
sings him the lyrics. She 
sees that she hurt him by 
saying she would leave af- 
ter he cheated and reiter- 
ates that she wants to stay. 

“Forward” is a quick, 
one minute interlude, that 
speaks about moving for- 
ward both as a couple and 
in terms of racial equality. 
Electronic music producer 
James Blake is featured on 
this track and celebrities 
like Amandla Stenberg 
and Quvenzhané Wallis 
are featured in the visual 
elements. 

In “Freedom,” Beyoncé 
sings a cappella before the 
music kicks in, then bal- 
lerina Michaela DePrince 
dances. This track can be 
seen as a statement of Be- 
yoncé’s freedom to love, 
but reflects more deeply on 
the civil rights of minori- 
ties. Kendrick Lamar raps, 
“Open correctional gates in 
higher desert / Yeah, open 
our mind as we cast away 
oppression.” 

In the mid-tempo song 


CORNEL PEX/CC-BY-2.0 
Lemonade is the second of Beyoncé’s albums to have gone through such an unconventional release. 


“All Night,” it seems that 
all is resolved. Beyoncé 
sings about wanting to 
rediscover the love in her 
marriage by making up 
“all night long.” Videos of 
couples play as she sings. 
She finishes with the lyr- 
ics, “Our love was stronger 
than your pride.” 

Staying with a cheating 
partner is an interesting 
message to send, and it is 
unclear whether it conflicts 
with her traditional views 
on female empowerment. 
Regardless of its implica- 
tions in this regard, Beyon- 
cé is honest in Lemonade. 

Sophomore Gabo So- 
sa-Ebert spoke about the 
revolutionary quality of 
Lemonade. 

“[The. images] vividly 
and exponentially push a 
creative visual, so when- 
ever people hear the song 
they can not help but 
picture the visual she 
purposefully created. Be- 
yoncé continues to outdo 
herself. If this is her new 
normal, I cannot wait for 
what she does next.” 


into the studio. It’s almost a trad 


Enter Shikart lead vocalist Rou 
Reynolds talks newest album | 


Rou Reynolds is the lead vocalist for the English post-hardcore four-piece | 
band Enter Shikari. Their most recent release was 2015’s The Mindsweep. 
Reynolds answered The News-Letter’s questions via email prior to Enter 

Shikari’s May 6 performance at the Baltimore Soundstage. 


This interview has been condensed and edited. 


The News-Letter: You premiered your newest song, “Redshift,” recently and even 
made a video for it. Is that song part of a new release for you guys, like a new EP or al- 


bum following 2015’s The Mindsweep? 


Rouhgton Reynolds: No, it’s just a one-off. We recorded it after The Mindsweep because it felt 
like it wouldn’t fit on that album. It’s such a grand song and so individual we felt it best to be a stand 
alone single. We'll be going into the studio towards the end of this year. 


N-L: The Mindsweep: Hospitalised came out last year, and it served as a remix album 
for The Mindsweep; How did that come together as a project? 


RR; We've been huge Hospital Records fans for years and we really wanted a complete remix album 
for The Mindsweep, as it’s such a diverse album. They were a great label for this job because they have 
a real diverse range of artists within drum and bass, so it felt right. Many of their artists are fans of us 


too so it felt really mutual and honest. 


personally think of the curre 
do you support? 


N-L: The Mindsweep has a very different sound when compared to your debut, Take 
to the Skies. Have your influences changed since that album? Is the process of creating 
music different for you guys from then compared to now? 


RR: The process isn’t different, in that there isn’t really a rigid method at all. I'll come up with the 
basis of a song that may have been started in all sorts of ways and then take it to the guys for us to 
embellish together. My influences have certainly grown. I have always loved all sorts of music so I love 

pushing myself in learning new sounds and incorporating them into what I do with Shikari. 


N-L: The range of The Mindsweep was versatile in both sound and the number of topics 
you tackle. One of the things that come to mind is the spoken word verse at the opening 
of the album in “The Appeal.” Could you go into the thought process behind writing that? 


RR: With spoken word you can really set a scene, and it can often sound more honest than sing- 
ing and screaming. The emotion you convey is clear and concise and not masked with melody. I write 
lyrics quite often and this had been something I had been working on for quite a while before we went 
ition now for our albums to begin with a lengthy vexed soliloquy and 
it felt like this could be the best yet. 


" N-L: Ahot-button topic currently is the variety of candidates running for President of 
the United States. What do you all 


RR: Yes, well certainly the standard sweeping comment of, “What's the point? They’re all the same,” 


nt election cycle? Who 


ae i 
+ 
rh) 


that has circulated through over the last few decades does not hold anymore. To use that now would | 
just be ignorant and apathetic. We have Cruz and Trump offering what often splurges into the nasti- 

est, most fearful and backward form of right-wing politics. And we have Bernie Sanders offering what _ 
I would say is now a true alternative for the people. And even if he doesn’t get the nomination, I think - 
there will be a great enthusiasm for change now that a prominent figure has laid out what is possible, 


_ _N-L: Last question. What have been your favorite releases of the last year? Rae 
Le re . “ai “ed 4 J Rte sae ae ie kas se: Ege st = Yi" WA A 
RR: Jose Gonzalez’s Vestiges & Claws, Heck’s Instructions, Stray From ‘The Path’s Sublimin 
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CARTOONS, Etc. 


By Ste mio Herrera 


ve 
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| No, d's definitely not* 


Feeling Artsy? 
Fides wanted for cartoons! 
If you have any questions or have work to _ 
submit, please email 
cartoons@jhunewsletter.com! 
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Food as Medicine club 7.0 magnitude earthquake strikes Japan 
urges healthy living 


By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


Food as Medicine is 
a student group at Hop- 
kins focused on improv- 
ing the health of children 
attending Baltimore City 
public schools. Accord- 
ing to Maryland’s De- 
partment of Education, 
87.71 percent of Balti- 
more City public school 
students qualified for 
free ‘or reduced meals 
for the 2015-2016 school 
year. 

According to one of 
the club’s presidents, ju- 
nior Nicole Michelson, 
Food as Medicine cur- 
rently works with two 
different schools to pro- 
vide health and nutri- 
tion workshops, school- 
wide health events and 
an after-school health- 


focused program. The 


group’s goal is to involve 
students as much as pos- 
sible in the learning pro- 
cess. They hope that after 
working with students 
they will begin indepen- 
dently choose to focus on 
healthy living. 

“I love working with 
children _ and __ finding 
ways to make informa- 
tion relatable, so Food as 
Medicine was the perfect 
crossroads of this desire 
to teach kids and help fill 
the gap in their curricu- 
lum,” Michelson said. 

The two schools cur- 
rently working . with 
Hopkins students 
through the Food as 
Medicine progrdm are 
Waverly Elementary 
and Middle School and 
Barclay Elementary and 
Middle School. The or- 
ganization visits each of 

See FOOD, race B8 


| the 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


A 7.0 magnitude earth- 
quake hit Japan’s Kyushu 
region on April 16. There 
have been a total of 32 
reported deaths, accord- 
ing to Kumamoto Prefec- 
ture’s disaster manage- 
ment office. Following 
earthquake, heavy 
rains struck the region, 
making the search for 
the remaining survivors 
even more difficult. The 
quake struck near the 
city of Kumamoto and 
turned landmarks into 
piles of debris, taking 
down buildings and oth- 


| er structures. 


“We don’t know 
what is happening in 
the whole disaster area 
because it is a remote 
mountain area and some 
big bridges were down 
and many landslides 
were found, so we were 
working around the 
clock and are making 
assessments,” Nobuaki 
Sato, director of the In- 


| ternational Relief Divi- 


sion at the Japanese Red 
Cross, said according 
to CNN. “But so far the 
road access is not easy to 
the remote areas.” 

Two days prior to the 7.0 
magnitude earthquake, a 
6.2 quake shook a nearby 
area, Ueki City, taking the 
lives of nine civilians. The 
combined “twin-quakes” 


| have killed 41 and have 


left 968 people injured, ac- 
cording to Japan’s disaster 
management Office. 

“The first earthquake 
was very big,” Osamu Yo- 
shizumi, the senior chief 


| of international, affairs in 


Kumamoto, said accord- 


| ing to CNN. “We thought 


it was the big one.” 
The Kyushu regions 
continues to experience 


| aftershocks, which have 


KEITH WELLER/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Food as Medicine holds healthy living and balanced eating workshops. 


totaled about 165 so far. 
The aftershocks are ham- 
pering rescue efforts and 
are making many of the 
evacuees reluctant to re- 
turn to their home. 

With the threat of 
landslides, the situation 
continued to worsen 


and in a Sunday morn- 
ing press briefing, Prime 
Minister Shinzo Abe 
stated that the Unit- 
ed States. military had 
reached out to offer as- 
sistance and that Japan 
would be willing to ac- 
cept help from the U.S. 
military if conditions 
worsen. Abe added that 
25,000 members of the Ja- 
pan Self-Defense Forces 
(SDF) have already been 
dispatched to the rescue 
effort. 

According» to Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Yoshi- 
hide Suga, there are at 
least 23 people buried in- 
side buildings. Suga add- 
ed that more personnel 
will be added to the effort 
if necessary. 

“This extremely. in- 
tense shaking began,” 
one earthquake  survi- 
vor said in an interview 
with CNN International. 
“And whereas the first 
earthquake was more of 
an up-and-down type of 
shaking, this was a side- 


to-side shaking. I can’t | 


comment on what that 
is seismologically, but I 
can tell you it was very 
intense, and I feared for 
my life.” 


In the days following | 


Healthy cells shown to promote tumor growth 


By ALBERT HUANG 


Staff Writer 
Researchers at the 


Institute of Cancer Re- 
search, London and the 
Cancer Research UK 
Manchester Institute of 
the University of Man- 
chester recently pub- 
lished a paper in Cell. 
It implicated one of the 
most common mutated 


genes across all cancers, : 


KRAS, in the acceleration 
of tumor growth. KRAS 
shows up in more than 
90 percent of pancreatic 
cancers. 

This hyperactive mu- 
tant version of the gene 
contributes to the uncon- 
trollable growth typical 
of cancer cells. The novel 
finding is that the ver- 
sion of this gene found 
in normal, healthy cells 
responds to the presence 
of the cancer cell signals 
and further drives malig- 
nancy. 

Many might think of 

tumors as dense clusters 
~ of abnormal cells, but the 
truth is that some types 
of tumors can have large 
proportions | of healthy 
cells in the mix. 

The discovery of the 
healthy KRAS gene's 
“bullied” © contribution 


to cancer development 
shows that these healthy 
cells, while not cancerous 
themselves, may be con- 
tributing to the number 
of bad cells. This is the 
first time a cancer-caus- 
ing gene is implicated in 
a communication cycle 
between malignant and 
healthy cells. 

As the authors note in 
the abstract, this new “re- 
ciprocal. signaling axis” 
allows for a whole new set 
of proteins to be modified, 
distinct from the proteins 
expected from traditional 
models of tumor growth. 
These new distinctions 
not only change the para- 
digm of tumorigenesis, 
but also provide new tar- 
gets for drug develop- 
ment. ‘ 

The researchers, un- 
der Claus Jorgensen of 
Systems Oncology of the 
Manchester Institute, 
analyzed the effects of 
thousands of protein fac- 
tors on a different cells 


_ of a specific tumor sub- 


type, pancreatic ductal 
adenocarcinoma (PDA). 
PDA is one of the dead- 
liest forms of pancre- 
atic cancer, and KRAS 
is known to be predomi- 
nantly mutated in this 
type of cancer. 


To study the effects of 
the KRAS gene in both 
cancerous and _ healthy 
cells, these scientists 
analyzed their different 
“phosphoproteomes,” a 
term that refers to all the 
proteins in a cell which 
have a phosphate chemi- 
cal group attached to it. 
This molecular phoshpate 
tag gives the cell a sense 
of which proteins or path- 


ways are “activated” at 
any given time. 
According to  Jore- 


gensen, by looking at 
which pathways are ac- 
tivated in tumor cells af- 
fected by mutant KRAS, 
versus those “reciprocally 
regulated” by healthy 
cells in the tumor, differ- 
ent types of molecules 
and pathways have been 
found to be involved. 
Between the two, the 
tumor cells exhibited dif- 


ferent growth properties, 


such as increased energy 
performance, greater 
proliferation and_ resis- 
tance to cell death for 
these “reciprocally” af- 


- fected types. 


This means the traits 
of tumors in the pres- 
ence of these healthy fi- 
broblast cells can be radi- 
cally transformed. The 
researchers note that this 


+ 
‘ 


could be an important 
consideration to keep in 
mind for pharmaceutical 
research. The idea that 
tumors are more than 
just a single cell type 
gone wrong, but a minor 
ecosystem of interacting 
cells, may be extremely 
important for future can- 
cer therapies in the years 
ahead. 

Jorgenson — elaborated 
on the significance of the 
discovery. 


“We now know that. 


tumours are a complex 
mix of genetically di- 


-verse cancer cells and 


multiple types of healthy 
cells, all communicat- 
ing with each other via 
an intricate web of in- 
teractions,” Jorgenson 
said, according to Nature 
Journal. “Untangling this 
web, and decoding in- 
dividual signals, is vital 
to identify which of the 
multitude of communica- 


tions are most important | 


for controlling tumour 
growth and spread. We 
have identified a key role 
played by the most com- 
monly mutated gene in 
cancer in communicat- 
ing with healthy cells. 
Blocking its effects could 
be an effective cancer 
treatment.” 


the quake, the survivors 
of the quake sought aid 
at evacuation shelters. 
Over 100 of these centers 
have been opened. How- 
ever, according to many 
of the evacuees, there 
was not enough food to 
go around. According to 
Japan’s Fire and Disas- 
ter Management Agency, 
over 7,200 people have 
come to the shelters look- 
ing for food, water and 
a place to sleep. Thus far 
the Red Cross has treated 
more than 1,000 people 
with injuries ranging 
from glass cuts to’ frac- 
tured bones. 

According to Jonathan 


Amos, a BBC science 
correspondent, Japan 
accounts for .about 20 


percent of earthquakes 


that have a magnitude 


of 6.0 or greater. In fact, 


JAY OKONEK/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Earthquakes can destroy buildings and other infrastructure, causing devastating and costly damage. 


approximately every 
five minutes, seismom- 
eters will detect some 
kind of seismic event in 
the country. Although 
the country has tried to 
implement some of the 
newest and best technol- 
ogies for building -con- 
struction, the frequency 
and destructiveness of 
the quakes to the area 
diminish the efforts. 

At the same time, the 
country has implemented 
an early warning network 
to broadcast an approach- 
ing quake to civilians. 
This technology uses 
lightning analysis to es- 
tablish the location and 
strength of an upcoming 
quake. The country hopes 
that with. improvements 
in this new system, dam- 
age and deaths can be 
mitigated. 


Wearable electronics 
can become a reality 


| By TONY WU 


Senior Staff Writer 


Often regarded as be- 
ing in the realm of sci- 
ence fiction, due to re- 
cent advances in textile 
fabrication wearable 
electronics are no lon- 
ger a distant possibility. 

.Researchers: at the 
Ohio State University 
have been able to incor- 
porate circuits into fab- 
rics with high precision, 
allowing for the manu- 
facturing of fabrics that 
can gather and process 
information from the 
wearer. These advances 
are an improvement from 
the previously patented 
method that the team de- 
veloped two years ago. 


The process uses fab- 
rics called e-textiles which 
are manufactured from 
thin. composite wires. 
These wires are loaded 
onto a regular sewing ma- 
chine and embroidered 
into patterns uploaded by 
the scientists: To create a 
functional textile, fabric 
patterns must be spe- 
cifically designed to have 
functional electronic com- 
ponents such as antennas 
or circuits. For instance, 
an antenna that can trans- 
mit a broad range of fre- 
quencies has the pattern 
of interlocking circles 
where each circle trans- 
mits a different frequency. 
When operated together, 
these circles can transmit * 
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Tiny LEDs and circuits can be incorporated into fabric by embroidering. — 
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How to treat nervous Electronic parts integrated into clothing 
system disorders | 


as: 
Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


ervous sys- 
tem disor- 
ders often 
clinically 
manifest 
very early in childhood. 
Some of these diseases 
can render children per- 
manently paralyzed with 
a shortened lifespan. 
There is a major clinical 


need for effective disease ° 


realistic and cannot ex- 
pect miracle cures. How- 


ELECTRONICS, From B7 


| data over a broad range 


ever that does not mean | 


any treatment effort in 
late stages of the disease 
is futile. The goal here 


should not be a cure. In- | 


stead we need to focus 
efforts on ways to poten- 
tially slow down the pro- 
gression of the disease 
or prevent further loss of 
brain function. 

Let’s consider the 
case of neurodegenera- 
tion. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to regenerate new 


neurons once they are | 


dead. Although there 
are efforts to develop 
stem cell based _ strate- 


at least partial regenera- 
tion, such efforts are still 


of frequencies, creating a 
broadband antenna. 

A difficulty in creat- 
ing these intricate de- 
signs is achieving the 
necessary precision. The 
different parts. need to 
be embroidered into the 
fabric with a precision 


| of 0.1 mm, especially 


when = manufacturing 
sensors. The researchers 


| discovered in previous 


attempts that achievable 
precision was limited by 
the size of the wire and 
its conductivity. 

By using a thinner 
wire, the scientists can 
increase the precision of 
the sewing machine. The 
trade off is a reduced sur- 


| face conductivity, which 
gies that offer hopes of | 


results in poorer sensor 
or antenna performance. 


Therefore in order to cre- 


ate workable electronic 
fabrics, scientists have to 
consider both precision 


| and surface conductivity. 


Older fabrication tech- 


| niques utilize 0.5 mm 


treatments. far from clinical realities. 
Research is  begin- However we also have to 
ning to un- remember | 
ravel the that there 
biological iS==not>--a. | 
causes of The neurobiological 100  per- 
ass consequences of a ee 
pmen ra oss: 
tal disor- this disease worsen Some neu- 
ders. These ih t at rons do 
laboratory Md ee Seat ARE ae survive. | 
findings where... the damages Therefore | 
are being nae ‘bl treatment 
translated Cl De Hreversiple. strategies 
into the should 
develop- primarily 


ment of new drugs being 
tested in human clinical 
. trial studies. While these 
studies have yet to be 
completed, the prelimi- 
nary results are promis- 
ing. 

A common theme 
across pre-clinical and 
clinical studies is that 
the patient’s situation 
improves the earlier 
the treatment starts. In 
neurodevelopmental 
disorders, the disease 
starts early and evolves 
through an individual's 
lifetime. Therefore the 
neurobiological conse- 
quences of the disease 
worsen with age to the 
point where the dam- 
ages can be irreversible 
beyond a certain stage. 
For instance in studies 
of spinal muscular at- 
rophy, a developmental 
neurodegenerative dis- 
order that causes paral- 
- ysis, treatments confer 
therapeutic benefits only 
when they are adminis- 
tered in the pre-symp- 
tomatic stage (the time 
before the disease clini- 
cally manifests). 

Therefore the ideal so- 
lution is to diagnose and 
begin treatment early. 

While it is no surprise 
that earlier is better, the 
majority of the patient 
‘population belongs in 
the — post-symptomatic 
stage. Neurodevelop- 
mental disorders often 
do not present obvious 
symptoms at birth and 
are therefore not diag- 
nosed until several years 
into disease progression, 
when major symptoms 
begin to show up. Re- 
search highly suggests 
that treatments only 
work when they are de- 
livered early. But is it 
too late for individuals 
with neurodevelopmen- 
tal disorders to receive 
treatments, given that 
the majority of them 


have passed the window 


of therapeutic opportu- 
nity? 

The answer might de- 
pend on the disorder. For 
some specific diseases, 
reversal of disease pa- 
~ thologies in adult animal 
models has been demon- 


strated, which suggests | 


hope for late treatment 
onset. 

For diseases that have 
a strict window of op- 
portunity, we have to be 


4, 
it 


be guided by efforts to 
prevent further neural 
loss. 

There is also evidence 
that the still surviving 
neurons do make _at- 
tempts to compensaté for 
neural loss. As a result, 
helping to make the still 
surviving neurons work 
better may also contrib- 
ute towards slowing 
down disease progres- 
sion and perhaps even 
partially recovering some 
brain function. 


thick silver-coated poly- 


mer threads 
for embroi- 
dery. 
Recently 
the focus 
has been on 
using silver- 
plated cop- 
per threads 
that are 0.1 
mm __ thick, 
which . al- 
lows for bet- 
ter conduc- 
tivity and 
precision. 
The coat- 
ed polymer 
threads are 
usually em- 
broidered in 
two stacked 
layers to im- 
prove signal conductiv- 
ity. On the other hand the 
coated copper wires have 
a high enough conduc- 
tivity that the only one 
layer is needed for proper 
conduction. This charac- 
teristic offers the advan- 
tage of lowering the cost 
and the manufacturing 
time. A wearable antenna 
uses about 10 feet of cop- 


per thread, which costs 
about 30 cents and takes 
15 minutes to create. A 
similar antenna made of 
coated polymer would 
cost more than seven dol- 
lars and half an hour of 
manufacturing time. 

In addition to using 
copper threads, the new 
technique _ incorporates 
several designs found in 
microelectronics. Instead 


OSAMU IWASAKI/CC-BY-SA-2.0 
Researchers used antenna technology to improve connections in wearable electronics. 


of designing antennas as 
circles, researchers — cre- 
ated spiral antennas that 
are more efficient. The spi- 
ral antennas can experi- 
mentally transmit a range 
of frequencies from one 
to five GHz. with almost 
perfect efficiency. These 
antennas can improve 
cellular and internet con- 
nection if embroidered in 
clothing. 


FOOD, From B7 
these schools twice a week. 
The different workshops 
and programs run by Food 
As Medicine are guided 
by the Maryland Common 
Core Curriculum’s  stan- 
dards for nutrition. 

Workshops _ this 


se- 


| mester have been run on 


topics such as balanced 
eating, healthy meal sub- 
stitutions, heart health, 
mental health, vitamins 
and “minerals and arti- 
ficial preservatives. The 
Food As Medicine volun- 


teers want the students 
they work with to leave 
the workshops feeling 
empowered to take what 
they have learned and ap- 
ply it to their daily lives. 
Food As Medicine is an 
organization thatis entirely 
unique to Hopkins. While 
this is not the first year 
of its existence, the 2015- 
2016 academic year is the 
first time the ‘organization 


became entirely student 


run. “The ~organization’s 
co-presidents are junior Ni- 
cole Michelson and senior 


iy 


Esteban Urias. As the orga- 
nization’s current leaders, 
they are working towards 
their goal of expanding the 
number of Baltimore City 
schools Food As Medicine 
interacts with. 

“Food and health edu- 
cation is so important 
— and the fact that these 
topics are not part of the 
Baltimore city school 


is a food desert, is a seri- 
ous public health con- 
cern,” Michelson said. 


curriculum, particularly 


Club promotes healthy eating at Baltimore schools 


For other individuals 
who are hoping to get 
involved, committing 
to Food As Medicine 
means volunteering at 
least twice per month in 
the organization’s work- 
shops and clinics, vol- 
unteering and helping 
out at the Annual Health 
Fair. For more informa- 
tion on the organization 
_and how to get involved, 


medicine@gmail.corr 
visit foodasmedicinejhu. 
wordpress.com. 


EEG imaging provides new method of personal identification 


By REGINA PALATINI 
Senior Staff Writer 


Recently a team of 
researchers from Bing- 


hamton University have ° 


discovered that humans 
have unique “brain- 
prints,” which can be 
measured by using an 
electroencephalogram 
(EEG) to visualize the 
unique brain activity 
that occurs when differ- 
ent individuals are ex- 


' posed to the same im- 


ages. The researchers 
believe that their discov- 
ery could replace current 


security and identifica-. 


tion methods such as fin- 
gerprint identification, 
retinal scans and DNA 
fingerprinting. 
Fingerprint identifica- 
tion is one of the most 


popular methods for 
human recognition. It is 
also one of the earliest 
forms of identification. 
It has been in use since 
the late 19th century 
when Sir Francis Gal- 
ton defined some of the 
characteristics through 
which fingerprints can 
be identified. With the 
rapid growth of comput- 
ing technology, the pro- 
cess is now automated 
and has become very 
popular due to its ease, 
established use and vast 
database. 

Retinal scans were 
developed as a biomet- 
ric technique in the late 
1970s. These scans use 
the patterns of retinal 
blood vessels to deter- 
mine a person’s identity. 
The human retina is a 


thin layer of neural tis- 
sue that lines the back 
of the eye. Each person’s 
retina is unique and the 
pattern of blood vessels 
is not genetically deter- 
mined. 

DNA _ fingerprinting 
was developed in the 
1980s. This method ex- 
tracts DNA from a sam- 
ple of human cells, then 
isolates and _ identifies 
variable elements within 
the base pair sequence of 
the sample. Automated 
techniques have greatly 


‘increased the ease and 


speed of the technique, 
and a database of sam- 

ples is rapidly growing. 
In the past few years, 
researchers studying new 
methods of security have 
suggested using EEGs 
for individual authentica- 
tion and 


EEG shows each individual's unique pattern of the electrical 


BABUROV/CC-BY-SA-4.0 
activity in his or her brain. of — col- 


replac- 
ing all 
previous 
methods 
of iden- 
tifica- 
tion with 
unique 
patterns 
of electri- 
cal activ- 
ity in the 
brain. 
One ma- 
jor ob- 
stacle 
to put- 
ting this 
method 
into prac- 
tice is the 
lack of 


cal, cost 
effective 
method 


lecting this information. 
However, brain biomet- 


rics is an appealing tech- . 


nique because this data 
can be deleted and cannot 
be stolen the way a finger- 
print or retina scan can. 
Typically the collection 
of EEG information uses 
a complicated array of 
electrodes, which is time- 
consuming to apply and 
expensive to use. New 
consumer grade units 
have been developed that 
consist of a single dry 
contact sensor resting on 


the subject’s forehead. It’ 


provides an EEG signal 


a practi- . 


from the left frontal lobe 
of the brain. These units 
communicate wirelessly 
to a computer and cost 
about $100. 

The scientists at Bing- 
hamton University re- 
cently evaluated the 
brain activity of people 
who looked at a series of 
images chosen to stimu- 
late unique personal re- 
sponses, 

When the results were 
evaluated by comparing 
the individual’s brain ac- 
tivity to the correspond- 
ing images, research 
found that the partici- 
pants reacted differently 


to each image. Each per- . 


son’s brainprint could be 
identified with 100 per- 


cent accuracy when col-. 


lected and analyzed by a 
computer. Their results 
were published in IEEE 
Transactions on Informa- 
tion Forensics and Secu- 
rity in 2016. 

Originally the accu- 
racy of identity was only 
97 percent. Researchers 
found this unacceptable 
because the application 


h 


of this technology was 
meant for high-security 
situations like entering 
nuclear launch sites or the 
Pentagon. Adding images 
to the array of words that 
were displayed to subjects 
increased the accuracy to 
100 percent. ; 
“When you take hun- 
dreds of these images, 
where each person is go- 
ing to feel differently 
about. each individual 
one, then you can be real- 
ly accurate in identifying 
which person it was who 
looked at them just by. 
their brain activity,” Lead 
Researcher Sarah Laszlo 
said ina press release. | 
The signals that th 
researchers have identi- 
fied for recognition are 
from the region of th 
brain associated with 
reading and recognizing 
words. These signals are 
generated when a person | 
accesses their semantic 
memories. This is impor- 
tant to, the accuracy of 
the procedure. The col- 
lection of the meanings 
that we associate with - 
words and images dif- 


fers slightly between in- 


dividuals and provides 
a unique and individual 
brainprint. Semantic 
memories also do not 
alter significantly over 
time, which increases 
their accuracy. a 

It may be possible in 
the future to enter a con- 
trolled access room or 
building by simply wear- 
ing a small headset. We 
could even log on to com- 
puters and initialize pro- 
grams by merely thinking 
about certain words or 
images. a 


a 
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Three new mouse lemur species named LSD found to change 


By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


In the past 20 years 
the list of known mouse 
lemur species has grown 
from a measly two rec- 
ognized species to 24. 
In fact, in the past year, 
three species were added 
to the list. 

The three new species 
were discovered through 
combined efforts by the 
German Primate Center 
(DPZ), the University of 
Kentucky, the Ameri- 
can Duke Lemur Cen- 
ter and the Université 
d’Antananarivo in Mada- 
gascar. Previously, spe- 
cies discovery had been 
limited by challenges 
resulting from Madagas- 
car’s terrain as well as ru- 
dimentary identification 
methods. New methods 
utilizing genetic analysis 
as well as-expeditions to 
remote areas facilitated 


the scientists’ 
identifications. 
“By using new, objec- 
tive methods to assess ge- 
netic differences between 
individuals, were 
able to find indepen- 
dent evidence that these 
three mouse lemurs rep- 
resent new species,” Pe- 
ter Kappeler, head of the 
Behavioral Ecology and 
Sociobiology unit at the 
German Primate Center, 
said in a press release. 
The lemurs were 
found in the southern 
and eastern portions of 
Madagascar. Using the 
new equipment, the re- 
searchers were able to 
quantify the differences 
between the newly dis- 


recent 


we 


covered mouse lemurs 
and- the 21  already- 
known species. _Af- 


ter such demonstrated 
success, the team took 
advantage of the new 
equipment to verify all 


the previously identified 


species. 
Mouse lemurs. are 
found only in Mada- 


gascar. They are small, 
nocturnal animals with 
brown fur most often 
distinguished by their 
large eyes. 

While genetic analysis 
did verify the existence 
of all 24 different species, 
the debate continues to 
rage on just what degree 
of genetic uniqueness is 
enough to warrant the 
“new species” label. 

“The genetic _tech- 
niques we used could 
facilitate species identifi- 
cation, thus also contrib- 
uting to further new de- 
scriptions in other animal 
groups,” Kappeler said. 

One of the three spe- 
cies discovered was giv- 
en the name Microcebus 


‘ganzhorni in honor of the 


Hamburg ecologist, Jorg 
Ganzhorn, who has been 


DUPONT/CC-BY-SA-2.0 


All three recently named species of mouse lemurs are found in the southern and eastern parts of Madagascar. 


working for over 30 years | neuronal 


on the ecology and con- 
servation of Madagascar 
and its lemurs. In fact, 
it was Ganzhorn that 
helped create the German 
Primate Center Research 
in 1990. In ©1993, that 
center discovered the 30 
gram Madame Berthe’s 


mouse lemur, the small- | 


est primate in the world. 

The second of the 
three species discovered 
this past year was named 
Microcebus manitatra, 
symbolizing its origina- 
tion from the expansion 
of a subgroup from west- 
ern Madagascar. 

Finally, Microcebus bo- 
raha was the last new ad- 
dition to the list. Its name 
comes from the lemurs’ 
location on the island of 
Nosy Boraha. 

Identifying these new 


lemurs was just the be- | 


ginning of the research- 
ers’ plans far the new 
genetic analysis tech- 
niques. Madagascar and 
its lemurs are at an ever- 
constant threat from de- 
forestation and hunting. 


In fact, lemurs are the | 


world’s most endangered 
group of mammals. Over 
100 known species can 
be found on the U.N/’s 


“red list” of endangered | 


species. 


“To know the exact | 


distribution area of in- | 
dividual species is nec- | 


essary to identify func- 
tioning protected areas,” 


Kappeler, who has con- | 


ducted research at the 


man Primate Center in 
Madagascar for more 
than 20 years, said. “Fur- 


thermore, this new infor- | 


mation is an important 
element towards better 
understanding how bio- 
diversity on Madagascar 
arose.” 


Vertical gardens appear in supermarket aisles 


By RAYAAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 


While it is a commonly 
known fact that maintain- 
ing a diet rich in vegetables 
is in our best interest, what 
is less well known are the 
energy and environmen- 
tal costs of growing and 
transporting vegetables 
from the farm to our local 
supermarkets. 

A report from the 
School of, Public Health 
stated that 11 percent of 
the greenhouse gas emis- 
sions from the U.S. food 
supply chain is caused by 
transportation. To combat 
these issues, two innova- 
tive German companies 
have designed miniature 
farms that are so con- 
tainable that they can be 
placed at the end of a su- 
permarket aisle. 

The first company is 
a German retail chain 
called Metro Group. Ac- 
cording to Fabio Ziems- 
sen, the head of food 
innovation at Metro, the 
company aims to pro- 
vide products which 
are healthier, fresher 
and better for the envi- 
ronment. The company 

‘grows its greens and 
herbs inside boxes that 
are stacked on shelves 
in supermarkets. The 
project will start with 
speciality herbs and veg- 
~ etables like mizuna and 
wasabi mustard greens. 
However, it plans to ex- 
pand to a wider variety 
of produce in the future. 
“Metro Group is fol- 
lowing a new approach 
to shape the future of 
retail// Ziemssen said, 
according to Newsweek. 


“We have implemented 
the first in store farming 
installation in Europe.” 

The idea of vertical 
farming was first intro- 
duced in 2001 by a pro- 
fessor of public health 
at Columbia University. 
Dickson | Despommier 
came up with the idea of 
stacking plants in high 
tech greenhouses with 
multiple stories. 

“For us, it is part of our 
strategic direction,” Olaf 
Koch, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board at Metro, 
said, according to News- 
week. “We feel that if we 
aim to be champions for 
independent business, 
then we need to do that on 
a sustainable basis. There’s 
more and more recogni- 
tion that the way produce 
is being offered and plants 
are grown is sometimes 
difficult due to lots of wa- 
ter consumption, lots of 
chemicals on them and the 
products travelling.” 

A com- 
pany by 
the name 
of In- 
farm also 
has been 
releas- 
ing their 
tiny gar- 
dens, each 
known as 
a Krauter- 
garten, 
or “herb 
garden.” 
Along 
with Met- 
ro Group, 
the part- 
nership 
h.o-p €-8 
to _ bring 
these ver- 


i 


tical gardens to an in- 
creasing number of su- 
permarkets. 

“In our case, the tech- 
nology we developed 
is kind of a building- 
block approach, and 
this building — block 
reaches efficiencies 
that are much higher,” 
Guy Galonska, one of 
Infarm’s co-founders, 
said according to Sci- 
ence Alert. “It works at 
a very small scale, just 
a few square meters. So 
it makes a lot of sense in 
your neighborhood su- 
permarket scale.” 


Similar to other vertical: 


garden initiatives, Infarm’s 
units utilize year-round 
production, minimal wa- 
ter usage and pesticide- 
free methods to produce a 
cheap, affordable means of 
growing vegetables. 
While these farms are 
currently only designed 
for chefs and wholesale 
customers, Infarm hopes 


’ 


to mass-manufacture 
the units for mainstream 
consumers. 

What's unique, accord- 
ing to a lot of chefs, is 
that it gives them an en- 
tirely new perspective on 
the vegetables they once 
thought were mundane. 
Many have said how fasci- 
nating it is to see the plants 
at such a young age. 

“Tt really engages 
people you're used to 
having kind of a boring 
experience in the grocery 
store. You come and get 
your things. Here you 
see a farm — it’s a piece 
of farm in the supermar- 
ket,” Galonska said. 

“While the miniature 
farms currently focus on 
growing herbs and spe- 
cialized vegetables for 
chefs, the company notes 
that, they could just as 
easily grow more com- 
mon day vegetables like 
eggplants, tomatoes and 


peppers. 


DENNIS BROWN/CCG-BY-SA 3.0 
Companies have used small-scale gardening designs to create supermarket farms. 
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By SABRINA CHEN 
Staff Writer 


It has recently been 
found that lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide (LSD) can have 
an influence on the brain’s 


field station of the Ger- | Connectivity between re- 


gions. LSD is a banned 


| psychedelic drug that is 


derived from a poisonous 
ergot fungus. The drug 
can cause severe mood 
changes and altered states 
of awareness. 

Researcher David 
Nutt of Imperial College 
London has 


to recommend that the 
drug to be used thera- 
peutically. In the past, 
thousands of people 
| used LSD to treat alco- 
holism, but the drug 
has never been used as 
a therapy for depression. 

In 1967, the LSD was 
banned in the U.K, the 
U.S. and other countries 
around the world. Nutt 
attributes this restriction 
to hysteria .over potential 
dangers and side effects. 

In order to get per- 
mission to do research 
on this heavily restricted 
drug, Nutt turned to the 
West London and GTAC 
Research Ethics Com- 
mittee. Eventually, he 
acquired the necessary 
funding for his research 
from the Edmond J. Saf- 
ra Foundation and the 
Beckley Foundation. 

In his experimentation 
period, Nutt examined 
the effects of LSD of a 
group of participants who 
were already experienced 
with the drug. 

The participants had 
their brains scanned using 

- functional magnetic reso- 
nance imaging (fMRI) and 
‘also had their brain’s elec- 


‘using magnetoencepha- 
lography (MEG) technol- 
ogy. The results showed 
that the 
brains had increased con- 


‘trical activity measured 


participant's — 


connectivity 


THOMAS SCHULZ/CC-BY-SA3.0 
The psychedelic drug can alter brain networks and cause hallucinations. 


nections between regions 
when under the influence 
of the drug. This connec- 
tion was particularly ap- 
parent between the visual 
cortex and other regions, 
providing a. clear expla- 
nation of why LSD may 
cause vivid hallucinations, 
as the hallucinations may 
come from these increased 
connections. 

Yet, while LSD seemed 
to increase connections 
between some brain re- 
gions, within other brain 
networks, the researchers 

saw a re- 


focused his duction in 
research blood flow. 
on under- “We have plans Nutt said 
standing. 4 iq denarate: that in these 
how _ this iM regions, 
drug can experiments to neurons 
cause hal- that fire 
lucinations look at how LSD synchro- 
and alter can influence nously _be- 
| the state of erent. came out of 
conscious- Shek LN touch with 
ness. Nutt —Davip Nutt, one anoth- 
said __ that er, helpin 
he hopes to IMPERIAL COLLEGE {5 aac 
use this un- LONDON the feeling 
derstand- of a disin- 
ing of LSD tegration of 


the self reported by many 
of the participants in the 
study. 

Another member of 
Nutt’s team, Ph.D stu- 
dent Mendel Kaelen, also 
studied how music af- 
fects the way LSD affects 
the brain. After analyz- 
ing the fMRI recordings, 
Kaelen concluded that 
connections between 
parahippocampal re- 
gions and the visual cor- 
tex are enhanced when 
music is paired with the 
consumption of LSD. 

This could be impor- 
tant in the use of LSD 
therapeutically, as music 
can enhance the experi- 
ence of taking the drug. 

According to Nutt, his 
lab is one of the only labs 
in the world looking at the 
effects of LSD on the hu- 
man brain. 

Nutt plans to continue 
his research to further 
discover the role LSD 
plays in changing the 
state of the brain. 

“We have plans to do 
separate experiments to 
look at how LSD can influ- 
ence creativity, and how 
the LSD state mimics the 
dream state,” Nutt said in 
an interview with Nature. 
“Our latest brain imaging 
study suggests that LSD 
has similar effects — sug- 
gesting that it could be tri- 
alled therapeutically too.” 
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@ BLUE JAY SPORTS 


Baseball 
April 21, 2016 
vs. Gettysburg College 


W, 6-4 


W. Lacrosse 
April 23, 2016 
@ Boston College 


W, 12-9 


W. Track 
April 22, 2016 
@ Widener Invite 


No team scoring 


M. Lacrosse 
April 23, 2016 
@ University of Michigan 


W, 19-13 


SPORTS 


M. Track 


April 22, 2016 


@ Widener Invite 


No team scoring 


M. Tennis 


April 24, 2016 


vs. N.C. Wesleyan 


W, 8-1 


SCOREBOARD 


Baseball 


April 23, 2016 


@ Ursinus College 


W, 8-2 


W. Tennis 


April 24, 2016 


@ Muhlenberg College 


W, 8-1 


Offense ignites 0's to hot start in opening weeks 


MLB, From B12 
co-AL Player of the Week 
along with Houston’s Jose 
Altuve during the week 
of April 17, a stretch in 
which he hit .320 with 11 
RBIs, five home runs, two 
home runs in one inning, 
a new Orioles record, and 


glory with another divi- 
sion championship win. 

The AL East is very 
much up for grabs, as the 
older New York Yankees 
have a lineup full of frail, 
aging stars and a rota- 


Hopkins tennis dominates over the weekend 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend, the 
mens tennis team lit up the 
courts on the Homewood 
campus, easily besting the 
40th-ranked N.C. Weslyan 
Battling Bishops by a 9-1 
margin. The other portion 
of the Jays squad travelled 
to Allentown, Pa. to take 
on the Muhlenburg College 
Mules in a pivotal Centen- 
nial Conference bout. 

The Jays also emerged 

~ victorious from this contest, 
sweeping all the matches 
8-0. With the two victories, 
the 28th-ranked Jays moved 
to 12-5 on the season with a 
mark of 6-1 in the Centennial. 

In the home portion of 

their weekend _ split-squad 
doubleheader, the Jays 
jumped out toa quick 3-0 lead 
‘in what was a clean sweep 
at doubles, Senior Nicholas 
Garcia and junior Emerson 
Walsh opened the contest at 
second with a dominant 8-1 


EOS ee Nee 


tion full of uncertainties 
led by injury-prone ace 
Masahiro Tanaka, not to 
mention veterans Mark 
Teixeira and the aging 
Alex Rodriguez. Stay- 
ing healthy may prove 
to be a daunting chal- 
lenge this year for the 


Archer headlining the 
rotation, their pitching 
can be expected to be as 
potent as it was during 
the Joe Maddon era. 
The Blue Jays have the 
most formidable lineup in 


victory. The doubles pairings 
of junior Jeremy Dubin with 


the division, right next to 
the Orioles, and a full year 
of Troy Tulowitzki may 
be what the Jays need to 
remain the top offense in 
baseball. 

Paired with a full 
year of young hurler 
Marcus Stroman, their 


Price to Boston during 
the off-season and allow 
them to make a.return 
to the playoffs. 

Finally, the Red Sox 
are certainly always a 
threat, as they followed 


were equally as dominant 
against the host Mules. 


their trend of buying 
big-name free agents | 
after a bad year of los- 


ing. New closer Craig | s : 
Kimbrel and new ace | Pare multiple feasible 
Price can reshape the | 


look of this team. How- | 


ever, Pablo Sandoval re- 
mains an enigma at third 


had an and may 
OPS of not even 
1.306. be able 
Trum- to hold | 
bo’s hot on to his | 
start has starting | 
been un- spot de- 
deniable, spite a 
-and in a bloated 
lineup _ contract 
with eee 
Adam i n- 
Jones, atic of 
Chris Da- his ever- 
vis, Man- expand- 
ny Mach- ing belt- 
ado and line. 
fellow Ass 
potential : usual, 
bounce- i“ the AL 
Daa ek East is | 
player ke 1 fii packed 
DH Pe- KEITH ALLISON/WIKIMEDIA COMMONS. to _ the 
dro Al Manny Machado has emerged as a potential MVP candidate this season for the first-place Baltimore Orioles. b + i m 
varez, : 5 and will 
tyhigerion prove to 
offense has the capabil- Yanks. rotation may be able to be achallenge for the O's, 
ity to be one of the best The Rays will once make up for the depar- but with the big guys in 
in the league and secure again try and winona_ ture of formerCy Young their lineup and hope- 
their return to their 2014. budget, but with Chris Award-winner David fully some stand-out 


performances from spo- 
radic contributors in the 
rotation such as Ubaldo 
Jimenez and  Yovani 
Gallardo, they have the 
potential to be right on 
the mark in-2016. 


match by sweeping doubles 
competition resolutely, only 


The analytics of — 
MiLB scheduling 


SCHEDULING, From B12 
sleep and playing an- 
other game, especially 
when the livelihood of 
the players depends on 
their performances. 

In the minors, teams 
can go no more than 30 
days without an off day, 
as negotiated by the play- 
ers’ union, while major 
leaguers can go no more 
than 20 days without an 
off day. 

Until we came along, 
the scheduling process 
in the minor leagues 
was done by hand. The 
MLB switched to an ap- 
proach similar to ours 
in 2005. 

The hand-schedul- 
ing process was very 
tedious and time-con- 
suming, with the cre- 
ation of a single sched- 
ule taking many weeks. 
You can imagine the 
challenges this posed 
for the league: What if 
a team wanted to host a 
concert in its stadium? 
What if a team’s new 
stadium was_ behind 


| schedule? What if the 


League wanted to com- 


schedules? 

With the computer- 
based approach used 
here at Hopkins, new 
schedules can be pro- 
duced in just hours, 
allowing the league to 
obtain answers to all of 
these questions. 

Additionally, our 
schedules are consider- 
ably better at satisfying 
all league requirements 


W. LAX, From B12 

half. After an opening 
second-half goal by BC, 
the Jays took control of 
the game and did not look 
back, scoring six unan- 
swered goals in the span 
of 10 minutes. 

Standout sophomore 
attacker Emily Kenul 
was a large contributor 
to the Jays’ success in 
the second half, total- 
ing five points (three 
goals, two assists) dur- 
ing the contest. Kenul 
now has 31 career as- 
sists and ranks 16th all- 
time for assists in Hop- 
kins history. 

“We were very mo- 
tivated to rally past the 
deficit in the second 
half,” Kenul said. “We 
knew that if we lost, it 
could mean the end of 
our season. We fought to 


W. Lax keeps 
hopes alive against BC 


than those that are pro- 
duced by hand. 

Despite our advan- 
tages, however, we do 
face some challenges. 
Leagues may have con- 
straints that are not ob- 
viously quantifiable. 

For example, what 
does it mean, math- 
ematically, if teams are 
supposed to play each 
other in good balance 
throughout the season? 
It is not clear, so part of 
our task is to quantify 
the qualitative. 

Our computer pro- 
grams also stretch the 
computational limits ° of 
modern computers. With- 
out the tricks developed 
by the group, our com- 
puter code would take so 
long to run that it would 
not be of much help to 
anyone. 

So, scheduling is an 
incredibly difficult task. 
Each league gives us 
many scheduling  re- 
quests, but unsurprising- 
ly not all requests can be 
completely honored. 

Teams will see draft 
schedules and submit - 
more requests but it is 
not possible to satisfy 
everyone’s wishes. 

Eventually, the 
league, not the individ- 
ual teams, decides it is 
satisfied with a sched- 
ule and officially adopts 
it. As MLB Senior Vice 
President of Scheduling 
Katy Feeney says, “If 
we have made everyone 
equally unhappy, we 
have done a good job.” 


af 


lournamen 


ond half of the game,” 
Kenul said. “Our defense 
was able to shut down 
their offense, and that re- 
ally frustrated them.” 

A key component to 
the Jays’ success in the 
second half was their 
control of key posses- 
sions, largely thanks 
to senior captain Dene’ 
DiMartino. The mid- 
fielder totaled nine draw 
controls, as many draws 
as the entire BC team 
combined and just one 
shy of her school record. 
DiMartino also extended 
her impressive point and 
goal-scoring streaks to 51 
and 43, respectively.. 

With more than enough 
time to come back from ~ 
a quick 6-1 deficit, the 
Lady Jays did not back 
down. Their offense 
took control in the sec- 


sophomore Hopkins dropping a total of four | keep chipping away at ond half, and they were 
Justin Kang - only lost games in the process. At | the score.” able to string ete 
and sopho- a total of first, the dynamic doubles Sophomore Shannon successful pla . and 
more Da- six games pairing of | sophomores | Fitzgerald provided a rocket more honstate the 
vid Perez enroute to Megumi Chen and Caroline | spark to Kenul and the back of the net The Jays 
with fresh- the domi- Greydak was victorious in | rest of her teammates. were determined + finich 
man Scott nant vic- straight sets, blanking their | She tallied a career-high the last game of regular 
Thygesen tory, . challenges by an8-0margin.,| six points, five of which season strong nae did 
sno elbicoal The Junior Anna Kankanala | came in the second half. not disappoint. Hopkins 
up wins at Jays also and senior Olivia Kasten | Fitzgerald scored Hop- outscored the er de 
third and had  an_ followed that result with | kins’ first goal in the sec- 9-2 in the second half t 
first,  re- impres- animpressive 8-3 victory of | ond half to start off their walk away with a Fe 
spectively. sive week- _ their a A win by fresh- hae ee one just 51 wing 24, 
Movin end on man Mika Inadomi and se- | seconds later she assist- 4 i 

to anes the courts, _nior Andrea Joseph pushed | ed Kenul to put another on Pith ee a 
play, the topping the Lady Jays out toa com- | point on the board for the Jays finished with an iy 
Wicdk Colt Muhlen-  manding 3-0 as the teams | Lady Jays.. record. Hopkins Seman 
ean ooh dn: burg by an _ entered singles play. Kenul finished off 11 all-time against Bostori . 
cided when HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 8-1 margin Kasten went on to | Hopkins’ six-goal Streak College. The team will wait 
Kang van- Senior Olivia Kasten clinched 0m Sunday clinch the victory for Hop- | to tie the game with her to hear their postseason _ 
quished the victory against Muhlenburg. afternoon. kins, winning her singles | third goal of the day. Lat- fate and determine wheth- 
Bishops’ With the matchby ascore of6-0,6-1. | et, Fitzgerald and Kenul er they have done enough 
sophomore victory, You can catch the | would combine again, to be considered for the 
Mikhail Konnov at fifth. the 11th-ranked Jays now men’s and women’s this time Kenul with the NCAA tournament, 
Garcia picked up a victoryin sit at 13-4 onthe campaign, teams in action this Sat- | assist to Fitzgerald, giving =‘ The ‘possibility Fgh: 
singles play, defeating 28th- a mark which includes a urday April 30, when Hopkins a 10-9 lead. an at-large berth rests 
ranked sophomore Sebastian _ perfect 8-0 record in Cen- they host Washington | — ‘What _ contributed on the NCAA selection 
Sikh 6-1, 5-7, 1-0 (3). tennial competition. College and Swarthmore | most to our win was our show set for Sunday 
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The allegorical 
nature of athletics 


Devin Tucker 
Dev's Corner 


Writing is a beauti- 
ful thing. It gives people 
the opportunity to rep- 
resent their thoughts in 
a concise manner. It al- 
lows them the luxury 
of reconstructing their 
ideas in a way that 
makes the _ typically 
coarse path of speech 
into a smooth and elo- 
quent road. 

Stories that once ex- 
isted as scattered pock- 
ets of revelation can ex- 
ist in literary form. Men 
of humble disposition 
can portray a character 
of noble circumstance. 
After many weeks of 
conjuring up lessons and 
relaying my experiences, 
Ihave come to accept the 
fact that all good things 
come to an end. 

I have been writing for 
The News-Letter for almost 
three years now. As I grad- 
uate, the end of my career 
as a columnist is swiftly ap- 
proaching. After working 
for a while as a Staff Writer 
covering sports at Hopkins, 
I was given the chance to 
branch out and embrace 
my creative side through a 
weekly personal column. ' 

‘I could not have asked 
for a better opportunity. 
This newfound freedom 
allowed me the chance 
to grapple with imagery, 
symbolism, values, cen- 
tral questions artd the 
true meaning of what 
makes athletic competi- 


tion so special. Because 
hig say final article, 
I wa take this time 


iv 
‘ 


to enumerate some of 
the ways in which I (or 
any other former or cur- 
rent athlete) have experi- 
enced the magic that ex- 
ists in sports. 

I look at the realm of 
athletics as a parallel to 
some sort of allegorical 
novel. Take the novel 
Lord of the Flies for ex- 


ample. I always had a. 


fascination with the ref- 
” erences my friends made 
to this mysterious tale 
during high school but 
waited until this year to 
read it. Lord of the Flies is 
a book of simple struc- 
tural setting but complex 
symbolism, allusion and 
meaning. The book bases 
itself around the dichot- 


omous relationship be- 


tween the central char- 
acter, who represents 
civilization, and the an- 
tagonist, who represents 
chaos and unrestrained 
emotional sentiment. 
The book is full of 
symbols and icons that 


represent life itself 
and the immeasurable 
amount of variables 


that play into existence. 
Through this book, a 
person can learn lessons 
of righteous indignation, 
morality, the balance 
between good and evil, 
competition and many 
other ideological dynam- 
ics that teach us the form 
of our true character. 

I believe each and 
every sport that exists 
in the realm of athletic 
competition fits the 
mold of an allegorical 
novel. Each sport exists 
as a carefully construct- 
ed framework in which 
different people can 
discover their limits, 
harness their innermost 
emotions, test their per- 
severance, identify their 
resilience, understand 
how to act with care- 
ful pride, learn how to 
respect their enemies, 
break the bonds of so- 
cial groupings, know 
how to revel in victory, 
discern how to be gra- 
cious in defeat and as- 
certain the significance 
of reverence in order to 
apply it to something 


greater than  them- 
selves. 
These games teach 


us skills necessary and 
vital to our very exis- 
tence. They teach us 
how to solve problems, 
how to think critically, 


how to survive a dread-' 


ful situation and how to 
harness our individual- 
ity and mold it into the 
overarching dynamic of 
a team. 

According to Sigmund 
Freud, the social glue 
that binds us together 
comes from a_ power- 


ful disposition towards | 
external competition. I | 
believe teamwork ‘and | 


dedicated effort are the 
very things that make us 
human. Both create a de- 
sire for people to belong 
to something that truly 
transcends themselves. 

Athletic competi- 
tion has had a profound 
impact on my life, and 
I'm eternally grateful 
to be able to share my 
experiences, opinions 
and viewpoints with all 
those who have taken 
the time to read what I 
have to say. 


Baseball deleats Bullets, 
Bears over weekend 


BASEBALL, rrom B12 
more hits and an RBI 
in game two. The Jays 
have four games left in 
the regular season and 
are looking to continue 
riding the momentum 
that they have created 
the past few weeks. 

“Our team has hit its 
stride, and we’re look- 
ing to keep things roll- 
ing,” Lin said. “It may 
have taken a while, 
and it definitely took 
a lot of hard work, 
but everyone is doing 
their best to contribute, 
coaches and _ players 
alike.” 

Albert agreed. 

“While it’s always 
fun when you're win- 
ning, I think that what 
makes our program 


’ 
e 


special is that we al- 
ways have fun playing 
baseball when we are 
competing,” he said. 
“We have a tight knit 
team and our collec- 
tion of personalities 
makes being on this 
team even more spe- 
cial.” 


The Jays will take 


on the Washington 
College Shoremen this 
Saturday at Babb Field 
at Stromberg Stadium 


for the last home game . 


of the regular season. 
Catch this team in ac- 
tion as they hope to 
push their winning 
streak to a lucky 13. 
Their rare mix of depth 
and talent should prove 
to be lethal in postsea- 
son competition. 

oy 
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M. Lax tops Michigan in nail- 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Senior Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Men’s La- 
crosse team travelled up 
to The Big House in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. to face off 
against their Conference 
tivals the University of 
Michigan Wolverines last 


| Saturday. 


The tenth-ranked Blue 


| Jays came out on top with 


| nament at 


19-13 to clinch a spot in 
next week’s Big Ten tour- 
Homewood 
Field. The win brings 
Hopkins to 8-4 on the sea- 
son and 3-1 in Conference 
play. 

The Blue Jays fell be- 


| hind at the beginning 
| of the game. The Wol- 
| verines gained an early 


| 2-0 lead by the 8:20 mark 


in the first quarter. Hop- 
kins would soon come 


| roaring back, however, 


picking up the game’s 
next seven goals. Just 


| two minutes after Michi- 
| gan’s second goal, the 
| Jays would answer with 


| 


| three ina 90 second span, 


with senior midfielder 
Holden Cattoni, sopho- 
more attackman Shack 
Stanwick and freshman 
attackman Kyle Marr 


| picking up the goals for 
| Hopkins. Junior attack- 
| man Wilkins Dismuke 


and sophomore mid- 
fielder Patrick Fraser 
added a pair of goals to 
give the Jays a 7-2 lead 


| at the 12:47 mark in the 


second quarter. 

The Blue Jays would 
eventually build this 
halftime lead to 11-5, 


| with a goal each com- 


| ing from Stanwick and 


freshman midfielder 
Robert Kuhn and two 


| from senior attackman 


Ryan Brown. 


Hopkins. 1ecgiyed Quay 
boost from a strong fa- 


ceoff performance by 


| ™~ 


biting 
a, wy. 


ame 
4 “pe - - 
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Coach Dave Pietramala, who won the 200th game of his career last Saturday, speaks to his team. 


senior Craig Madarasz, 
who was 11-17 at the 
draw on the half. 

The Wolverines 
would not go down 
quietly, however, and 
opened the second half 
on a two-goal run to 
cut the deficit to four. 
The teams would then 
trade goals for the re- 
mainder of the period, 
bringing the score to 
14-10 going into the 
fourth quarter. Hop- 
kins’ goals came from 
sophomore midfielder 


Brinton Valis, Brown 
and Marr. 
Michigan quickly 


cut the lead to three to 
open the final quarter 
with a goal by fresh- 
man Decker Curran, but 
Cattoni would quickly 
answer back. The Wol- 
verines would again 
cut the deficit. to three 
on a goal by senior Kyle 
Jackson with 11:25 left to 
play. The score remained 
15-12 until just less than 
six minutes remaining 
in the game. The Blue 


Jays then closed out the 
victory by scoring three 
goals in under a minute, 
coming from junior mid- 
fielder Cody Radziewicz, 
Dismuke and Cattoni. 
Michigan would add a 
consolation goal cour- 
tesy of Curran, but Dis- 
muke would answer that 
by capping off his hat 
trick and sealing a 19-13 
victory in the game’s fi- 
nal minute. 

The win was Coach 
Dave Pietramala’s 
200th of his career, 
bringing his all-time 
record to an impressive 
200-83. Brown notched 
his 150th career goal 
in his storied time at 
Hopkins, and Stanwick 
picked up his 100th 
point in his young ca- 
reer. 

Next, the Blue Jays 
face off against their 
archrival, University 
of Maryland, at Home- 
wood Field at 2 p.m. 


this Saturday. Hopkins, 


will look to continue 
their hot streak by gain- 


ing a win in the season 
finale and will then 
prepare to host the Big 
Ten tournament next 
week to try and secure 
an automatic berth in 
the NCAA Tournament. 

Even if the Jays do 
not emerge victorious as 
the champions of the Big 
Ten, it is very likely that 
the team will qualify 
for the NCAA D-I Tour- 
nament. 

The Jays will be look- 
ing to make a deep run 
in the bracket once again 
and avenge last year’s 
heartbreaking loss to 
Maryland in the national 
semifinals. 

That defeat remains 
fresh in the mind of the 
Jays, adding another layer 
of intrigue to an already 
heated match between 
two historically domi- 
nant teams. It should be 
thrilling to watch: and 
will be a preview of 
future clashes between 


.the.two teams. in, the 


Big Ten and_ possibly 
beyond. 


W. Track sels records at Widener Invitational 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Sports Editor 


Both the Men’s and 
Women’s track teams 
competed at the Wid- 
ener University Invita- 
tional in Chester, Pa. last 
weekend, which  ulti- 
mately served as pivotal 
preparation for the Cen- 
tennial Championships, 
which will be held in 
two weeks, 

The Lady Jays were 
buoyed by the record- 
setting performances of 
senior Megan McDon- 
ald and sophomore Jenn 
Su. Su broke the Hop- 
kins program record 
in the 100 m hurdles in 
15.34 seconds, besting 
the previous mark by 
just a hundredth of a 
second, 

McDonald's _ perfor- 
mance in the 400 m also 
shattered the Hopkins 

t 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Senior Megan McDonald broke her record in the 400 m. 


record 
by a hun- 
dredth 
of a sec- 
ond. She 
finished 
in 57.06 
seconds. 
McDon- 
ald had 
been the 
previous 
record- 
holder for 
Hopkins 
in this 
race and 
cemented 
her place 
atop the 
leader- 
board at 
Widener. 

Bis Woe ee) 
Jays also 
found 
some success in the 
field events. They were 
led in this arena by se- 
nior Rae Conklin, who 
fired a discus to the 
37.04 mark to claim sec- 
ond place in that event. 


Meanwhile in the 
800 m. race, junior 
mid-distance special- 


ist Lindsay Cheu fin- 
ished in second place 
after posting a time of 
2:16.23. Freshman Erin 
Brush was right on 
her heels, finishing in 
2:19.22, which earned 
her sixth place. Joining 
the trio of Jays in the 
top seven finishers in 
this race was freshman 
Gina D’Addario, who 
came in seventh with a 
time of 2:19.58. 


Cheu and Brush went — 


on to race in the 4x400 
meter relay with seniors 
Elisa Heacock and Me- 


gan DiTrolio. The Ry 


team finished in second 
at Widener with a time of 
4:05.09. 

The Lady Jays also 
sent sophomore Caro- 
line Smith to compete 
in the Larry Ellis Invi- 
tational at Princeton, 
where she would run 
the 1500 m race. Smith 
attained a personal best 
with a time of 4:35.97. 

The women’s track 
team will be split be- 
tween the McDaniel 
College Twilight Meet 
and Penn Relays Carnival 
this weekend. These are 
the final tune-ups before 
the Centennial Champi- 
onships on the week- 
end of May 7, where 
the Jays will look to 
capture their seventh 
straight title. 

The men’s team also 
had some notable fin- 
ishes at Widener. Ju- 
nior Jesse Poore was 


‘the meet’s fastest com- 


petitor in the 400 m 
race, finishing in a blis- 
tering 50.27 seconds. 
Sophomore Zach Shel- 
ley and junior Daniel 
Camous finished the 
same race in 50.55 and 
50.60 seconds, respec- 
tively, good enough to 
put three Jays on the 
leaderboard. 
Freshman Grant 
Mosser completed the 
400 m hurdle course in 
56.70 seconds, the fast- 


est time of any Jay and 


good enough for third 
place in the event. 


Sophomore _— Alex 


Kossak jumped an im-. 


pressive best of 4.20 

meters ‘in the pole 

vault. : 
Freshman Dominic 


Yared and senior Sam 


Gottuso finished the 
800 m race in 1:54.84 
and 1:56.96, respective- 
ly. Yared finished in 
fifth place, while Got- 
tuso claimed sixth. 

The men’s team will 
also be splitting up for 
the McDaniel Twilight 
Meet and Penn-Relays | 
next weekend before 
the Conference Cham- 
pionships. 

While Track & Field 
can often be seen as 
more of an individual 
sport than many of its 
springtime contempo- 
raries, it is clear that 
both thé Men’s and 
Women’s teams sup- 
port each other in their 
respective accomplish- 
ments. 

In a similar manner, 
when a member of the 
team encounters some 
sort of adversity, the 
other team members 
are also quick to rally © 
around their teammate 
in a show of solidarity 
and team spirit. 

This type of vested 
self interest can ulti- 
mately be what sepa- 
rates the good teams 
from the great ones, 
and this is no different 
in Track & Field. Ath- 
letes must have good 
relationships with each 
other both on and off 
the field if they hope 
to maximize their suc- 
cess. It is clear that — 
both these teams are 
groups . of unselfish 
individuals, and this 
collective mentality is 
sure to carry both the. 
Men’s and Women’s 
programs to _ great 
heights this spring and — 
every yer after, 1 eo 
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The art and science M. Lax se 


of sports scheduling 


Neil Gahart 
Sportpinion 


Creating the sched- 
ule of a_ professional 
baseball league is an ex- 
traordinary challenge. 
In theory, there are more 
possible schedules than 
atoms in the universe. 

I am a member of the 
Johns Hopkins Schedul- 
ing Group, an indepen- 
dent study project under 
the direction of Hop- 
kins professors, Don- 
niell Fishkind and Anton 
Dahbura. Our group’s 
schedules have been 
or. will be used by four 
baseball minor leagues: 
New York-Penn League 
(Short Season-A), South 
Atlantic League (Low- 
A), Southern League 
(AA), and International 
League (AAA). Here, I 
will provide the read- 
ers of this newspaper a 
glimpse into the creation 
of a baseball schedule. 

The most important 
thing to remember as 
you read this column 
is that professional 
sports are a business. 
As such, the maximi- 
zation of revenue and 
minimization of costs 
are hugely important 

“in our work. For ex- 
ample, all the leagues 
my group has worked 
with strongly discour- 
age a team being away 
on both sides of an off 
day, since this requires 
paying for an extra 
night of hotel rooms. 

Leagues also require 
that teams get an equal 
number of weekend 
home dates, since these 
games draw the best and 
generate the most mon- 
ey for the teams. Some 
leagues have extended 
this requirement to Thurs- 
days, as Thirsty Thursday 
has become more popular 

- around the country. 

The necessity for com- 
petitive balance differs as 
you progress down the 
baseball ladder. In Major 
League Baseball (MLB), 


competitive balance is of 
the utmost importance 
— no league executive 
wants to hear a call from 
an owner that their team 
missed the playoffs be- 
cause an opponent had 
an easier schedule. How- 
ever, even at this high 
level, money sometimes 
trumps this need. 

For example, MLB 
teams have “geographic 
interleague rivals,” a near- 
by team whom they play 
every year. For instance, 
the Orioles play the Wash- 
ington Nationals at least 
four times a year, whereas 
their division rivals in 
Tampa play the Miami 
Marlins every year. 

The Nationals have 
been considerably bet- 
ter than the Marlins for 
the past few years, but 


the MLB feels the need , 


for high TV 


ratings | 


produced from these | 


local games 


trumps | 


the need for a perfectly | 
equitable schedule. In | 


lower leagues, 


com- | 


petitive balance is even | 


less of a consideration. 


The Low-A league | 
I scheduled had no 
issue with extreme 


scheduling discrepan- 
cies (for example, one 
team played another 
team in its division 25 
times, but a different 
divisional 
just eight times), be- 
cause player develop- 
ment directors may be 
more concerned with 
individual players im- 
proving than a team 
succeeding. 

In all levels, the con- 
siderations of players 


have some impact on 


scheduling parameters. 
For example, minor 
league teams in leagues 
that travel by bus are 
not allowed to travel 
500 miles without an 
off day. 

This prevents the unen- 
viable scenario of finishing 


‘a game at 10 p.m., hopping 


on a bus for a 10 hour drive, 
getting a few hours of 
See SCHEDULING, Pace B10 


Second-half rally by W. 


Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Lerrer 


ing days. 


By MATT MIYAMOTO 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins Blue 
Jays continued their 
winning ways _ this 
week, besting the Get- 
tysburg College Bul- 
lets on Thursday and 
the Ursinus College 
Bears twice in a dou- 
ble-header over the 
weekend. The last time 
that the Jays lost a game 
was at the beginning of 
April, in the opening se- 
ries of their Centennial 
Conference play against 
the Haverford Fords. The 


Jays have won 12 games 


with one tie since then, 
and they appear to be 


firing on all cylinders as_ 


they approach postseason 


competition. 
The Bullets were the 
first to get on the score- 


Dip You 


The allegorical and magical 
nature of sports 


In the final column of his News-Letter 
career, Devin Tucker recounts his ‘ex- 
perience as a writer at Hopkins and the 
lessons that athletic competitions of all 
kinds instill in us. These life skills ulti- 
mately will endure long after our play- 
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the left field fence. 

“I wasn't trying to hit it 
out. The count was full, so 
I knew he had to come in 
with a strike.” Lin said. “I 
just got some good barrel, 
and it happened to get out 
of the park.” 

With a perfect sto- 


_len base percentage on 


the year, Lin showed off 
his speed on his “trot” 
around the bases, clock- 
ing a sub-19 second run 
on his first walk-off home 
run of his college career. 
“J don’t always sprint 
around the bases when 
I hit a home run,” Lin 
said. “I just really want- 
ed to get to my team 
as quickly as possible. 
They: were all waiting 
for me at home plate.” 


KNow? 


Sophomore midfielder Shannon 
Fitzgerald was named the 
StringKing National Player of 
the Week, registering six points 
in W. Lax’s win over BC. 


Women’s Track sets records at 


the Widener Invite 


Led by the record-breaking perfor- 
mances by sophomore Jenn Su and senior 
Megan McDonald, the Hopkins track 
team enjoyed a successful weekend of 
competition. The Men’s team also had a 
number of standout efforts and top fin- 


ishes. 


Baseball's winning streak reache 


opponent | 


The Jays then went on 
to face Ursinus in a dou- 


ble-header on Saturday. 


The Jays employed 
five pitchers in a first 
game effort that limited 
the Bears to two runs. 
Hopkins freshman 
pitcher Preston Betz 
‘was awarded the win, 
striking out four. 

Junior  ffirst base- 
man Daniel Albert had 
a strong day at the plate, 
accounting for two home 
runs and four RBIs in the 
first game of the day. 

Albert has been play- 
ing well recently, also 
homering against Gettys- 
burg earlier in the week. 

He views it as just hit- 
ting his stride at the right 
time. 


CALENDAR 


Saturday 


Baseball @ MUnehber, 12:30 p.m. 
M. Lax versus Maryland, 2 p.m. 
W. Tennis versus Swarthmore, 3 p.m. 
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“While our season is 
compact with games, I 
try to remember that is 
a marathon, and I have 
to approach every at bat 


individually,” Albert 
said. “This allows me to 
focus on executing my 
approach every pitch 
and not dwell on things. 
Having great teammates 
and coaches makes it 
easier to stick to my_ap- 
proach and have confi- 
dence.” 

The Jays won the first 
matchup 8-2, and con- 
tinued their winning 
ways, riding a four 
hit complete game by 
senior pitcher Carter 
Burns in game two. 
Albert also added two 

sEE BASEBALL, Pace B11 
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